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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will he giad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, bat they should 62 accompanied with stamped addressed 
exvelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LIFE can clone be taken as evinence of accettance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A1SS. 


“THE UNEMPLOYED . 
| oo. . .). PROBLEM. 


F ever light without heat were needed for the discussion of 
a difficult problem, this is the case with the question of the 
unemployed as it was brought before the Prime Minister 


an appeal to the sympathies of latge-hearted men and 
women. The pinched faces of the unfortunate wives and 
daughters who marched through the streets, the something wild 
and desperate in the expressions of the men, the tales of want 
and suffering and sadness that were plentifully poured forth, 
could not but awake pity even in the minds of those who are 
little addicted to the indulgence of sentimentality. Yet it would 
have been an act of injustice to many millions of others 
if Mr. Balfour had allowed himself to be carried away too 
completely on the tide of compassion. We have facts before us 
which show that help cannot be extended to one section of the 
community without being taken from the pockets of another. 
And we are far from saying that this procedure would not in 
certain circumstances be justified. On the contrary, it is a 
principle that has been fully recognised since ever there was a 
Poor Law in Great Britain. We have in Acts of Parliament 
and by private bequests recognised that it is a duty lying upon 
those who are moderately prosperous and comfortable to help 
the unfortunate minority, when it is proved that they are 
no longer able to help themselves. This last condition 
has always been a principle in the atfording of relief. 
The penniless tramp may find food and lodging at any 
workhouse if he be willing to pay for them in labour, 
and no one would think of trying to argue that work done in the 
stoneyard is ofa profitable character. Wein England, however, 
are by our very traditions bound to be practical rather than 
doctrinaire. It has been admitted in practice, even if it has been 
repudiated in theory, that in a given set of difficulties we do not 
abide by any hard-and-fast rule, but try to do the best that is 
possible. Thus it is a very wholesome doctrine, that if a man 
will not work neither shall he eat, and in a general way this is, and 
ought to be, applied. Nevertheless, anyone who would pedanti- 
cally insist on the letter of the law, and literally starve those who 
do not work, would very properly be considered guilty of barbarity. 
When the principle is stated simply, or applied to an individual, 
it seems unanswerably right, but as soon as we attempt 
to deal with large communities various complications arise. 
It is to the true and best interests of the labouring poor that 
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factories, workshops, and the like should be numerous, open, 
busy, and profitable, because when that is the case there will 
be a demand for labour, and a minimum of unemployment, 
But experience has shown, and seems about to show in stil] 
more arresting colours, that relief, when it is costly, is more 
likely to have the effect of reducing the total amount of wag 
paid than to bring about any permanent good effect. We se 
in Poplar—where outdoor relief has been given on a mo: 
«enerous scale than in some other places—that one consequen 
has been to terrify the capitalists away, and there seems to | 
a considerable danger that the means of earning a livelihood the: 
will be taken from a great number of workmen unless they a: 
prepared to follow the manufacturers to towns where t! 
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pressure of municipal rates is not so great. 
No doubt Mr. Balfour had this and a great deal more in his 


mind when, in despite of all his expressions of sympathy, |e 
refused to offer any suggestion as to what should be done for t!.¢ 
relief of those out of work, beyond saying that it would 
well to make the greatest use possible of the Unemployed Wor - 
men’s Act, passed last Session, and to obtain, if possible fro 1 
private sources, the means to make its clauses effectiy 
Suppose he had yielded to the demand that Parliament shou } 
be called together immediately for the purpose of passing spec: | 
legislation, the only consequence would have been to arou 
hopes that cou!d not in the nature of things be fulfilled. Thee 
are many people who seem to act upon the assumption th 
wherever evil can be pointed out it can be remedied by an A 
of Parliament; but, after all, Parliament only represents the re 
of the community, and those who are its guides and leaders are 
bound to give as much attention to the millions of men who are 
busy and industrious as to the thousands who are idle. Any 
other policy can only be described as mistaken kindness, since 
it is only by labour and frugality that the means are amassed by 
which wretchedness can be alleviated. 

Beyond all this it has to be borne in mind that the con- 
dition of the labouring classes can only be properly judge 
by comparison. We all know the hysterical individual—wh 
is as often of one sex as of the other—who, on seeing the 
weak and consumptive child in the slums, immediately rushes 
into print with an outcry to the effect that the whole race 1 
degenerating. This alarmist does not stop long enough to 
reflect that there never was a period in the history of 
mankind when there were not weakly and attenuated representa- 
tives of society. The poor and the sick are bound to exist 
always on the fringe of civilisation. The question that needs 
to be answered is not as to their existence, but whether they are 
diminishing or increasing in numbers. The Board of Trade 
gives the number of unemployed at about 6 per cent. of the 
total army of workmen. Practically, then, the question is to what 
extent this proportion may be reduced? What we have to do 
is to look round and see what work there is to which the 
unemployed can properly be set. Ordinary farm labour, we 
are afraid, they could not perform very successfully. In the 
first place it is extremely hard work, and in the second it is 
not very well paid. People who have been brought up in the 
country can subsist on very small money wages, because they have 
so many means of adding to their livelihood; they have gardens and 
allotments on which it is possible for them to grow vegetables 
which at least would prevent them from dying of starvation. 
But those who come from the towns could not be expected to 
make the best use of the ground given to the working man. 
Thus we do not think that much good would result from 
emigrating the town unemployed to the country in order to set 
them to do ordinary farm work. On the other hand, the question 
of reclaiming waste land is one that deserves more consideration 
than has been given toit. At present prices it would certainly 
not be remunerative to spend considerable sums of money on 
bringing moorland into cultivation; but a question arises as to 
whether far-sighted statesmen may not see that in the future 
such a speculation is likely to yield a profit. If such a project 
were entertained, it would certainly provide labour for many 
more people than are out of work at the present moment, since 
the most thorough means of reclamation would be to remove the 
barren soil uitogether and replace it by that which is partially 
made up of sewage. Here we have a task as immense as the 
building of the Pyramids must have been to the Egyptians, and 
the Government, if it embarked upon it, would be in the position 
of a capitalist laying out large sums of money with the hope 
and expectation that a return would be yielded, if not to this 
generation, then to the next. 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


“\,UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Lionel 

Portman. Mrs. Portman, whose murriage took place 

last week in London, is the daughter of the Hon. A. E. 

Gathorne-Hardy, and her husband is a grandson of the first 
Lord Portman. 


















































] ITHOUT trenching on the domain of party or 
: controversial politics, it is possible to refer to 
/ one portion of the speech delivered by Lord 


Lansdowne at the banquet given in his honour to 

mark the conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese Treaty. 
This was his reference to the speech in which Sir Edward Grey 
declived that if the Liberals came into power there would be no 
brea’: in the continuity of the foreign policy of this country. All 
of us. whether we are Liberals or Conservatives, believe that there 
is wisdom in the alliance with Japan, the understanding with 
France, and the friendliness with the United States, which are 
marked as the outstanding features of our foreign policy at the 
present moment. ‘They are all measures taken for defence, and 
not in defiance. As long as the British Ministry is not aggressive, 
there is no reason whatever why members of every party should 
not join in adherence to the main lines of policy which are 
understood to be best for the United Kingdom. It is a trite but 
true saying that ‘* Union is Strength,” and in face of the clouds 
which are menacing Europe at the present moment, it is only the 
duty of Englishmen, to whatever creed they pin their faith, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, resolved to take no undue advantage 
of other countries, and yet sternly to withstand any attempt to 
wrest from them the heritage which has been handed down the 
ages. 

Sir Walter Gilbey has well earned his right to an opinion on 
the position of the Royal Agricultural Society, and the fact that 
he is opposed to the migratory system will cause many to pause 
and consider. Tis chief point is the enormous net outlay 
necessitated by a _ provincial show. The cheapest in the 
last ten years of its existence was that held at Darlington in 
1895, and the cost was in round numbers £16,000, while at the 
majority of the shows it was just under or a little over £20,000. 
As Sir Walter Gilbey says, this does not represent tne total 
outlay, since the local committee of the district in which the show 
has been held has had to furnish a considerable sum for local 
prizes, providing and preparing the show-ground, and so forth. 
In the case of Derby, which has been chosen for the scene of 
next year’s show, a private individual has been sufficiently 
generous to guarantee the society against loss; but Sir Walter 
asks, very pertinently, ‘‘Can we hope—is it reasonable to hope 
~—that this national society will have the good fortune to find in 
1g07 and future years guarantors who will at their own cost 
maintain the Royal Show in its representative character ?”’ 

Under the circumstances Sir Walter can scarcely be blamed 
for stigmatising the policy as a hand-to-mouth one, since the 
facts afford no guarantee that it will be possible to carry on 
the show on a migratory basis any more profitably in the 

ture than it has been carried on in the past. The question then 
ises as to whether the society has any other function beyond 
iat of holding an exhibition. It is true that it publishes a 
urnal; but hitherto this volume has been extremely expensive, 
ad critics who are by no means unfriendly are of opinion that it 
scarcely worth the outlay. It has contained in the past 
any admirable and instructive papers that suggest how much 
ore uselul it might be in the present, but along with these there 
sa large percentage of pages that can only be described as dead 
aatter, and it might be well worth consideration whether the 
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journal of the society can or could not be made a much more 
helpful publication for farmers. In the next place, there is evi- 
dent scope for aiding experiments, and for helping the systematic 
development of agriculture, a side of the business of such a 
society that has been very largely developed in Bath and the 
West of England. Perhaps from these suggestions there may 
spring the nucleus of a reconstructed society that would be as 
uselul as the old one. 


THE SHREWMOUSE. 
The creatures with the shining eyes 
Ihat live among the tender grass 
See great stars failing down the skies 
And mighty comets pass. 


Torches of thought within the mind 
Wave fire upon the dancing streams 

Of souls that shake upon them wind 
In rain of falling dreams. 


The shrewmouse builds her windy nest 
And laughs amid the corn: 

She hath no dreams within her breast : 
God sniuled when she was born. 


Fiona Macreop. 


Among the men of business who have proved benefactors 
of their kind, the name of Sir George Williams, who died at 
Torquay on Monday, will ever stand prominent. He was one of 
those who made their own way in the world. Coming to London 
as early as 1841 from Dulverton, in Somerset, where he was 
born, he obtained a post as clerk in the firm of Hitchcock and 
Rogers, and quickly advanced to a leading position in that house. 
In due time he was admitted to a partnership, and afterwards, 
having married Miss Hitchcock, he became head of the 
establishment. All this means that he had earned the blessing 
which was of yore pronounced to belong to the man who is 
industrious in business. But he had not been so concentrated on 
his own advancement as to neglect the welfare of others, and 
within a few years after arriving in the metropolis he and another 
clerk evolved a modest scheme for helping their fellow-workers 
to lead better lives, which was ultimately developed into the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. At first they had only a 
small room in a coffee shop off Ludgate Hill; but the other 
business houses in London took the matter up, and soon there 
were too many members for this sligitt accommodation. To-day 
the Y.M.C.A. has branches not only in London, but in ali our 
provincial towns, on the Continent, in America, in India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. There are in all 7,437 branches, of which 
Exeter Hall is the head-quarters. “There are 710,009 enrolled 
members, and the property possessed by the association is valued 
at £6,800,000. It would be difficult to form any accurate 
estimate of the invaluable help offered to young men at a very 
critical part of their lives by this association, and for its inception 
and development Sir George Williams deserves everlasting 
honcur. 


On Saturday last the uncovering of a monument to the late 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone gave occasion for several interesting 
speeches in eulogy of that statesman. The occasion was not one 
of a partisan character, and the orators showed an admirable 
inclination to deal with the great commoner, not so much as the 
leading Liberal of his time, but as one who has definitely taken 
his place in the gallery of great English statesmen. Even those 
who do not altogether agree with his opinions or policy will 
readily endorse this view. Mr. Gladstone was in many respects 
a model of all that a public man should be. His bitterest 
opponent would not deny that he was upright and honourable 
in his dealings, a man of stainless honour and integrity, and 
that, even if at times mistaken, he devoted himself to the 
service of his country with a strenuousness that bordered almost 
on passion. It would serve no good perhaps to enumerate the 
movements which he set on foot, because about many of them 
controversy still rages. His view of foreign policy, for instance, 
remains a bone of contention, and to pass an opinion even upon 
his attitude in regard to domestic questions could do nothing 
but raise argument. But putting aside all such points, he 
remains a noble and high-minded figure in English history. In 
the midst of his Midlothian campaign, or just at the end of it, 
he was called upon to address the Glasgow students as their 
Lord Rector, and he chose as his text the pregnant command, 
“Quit ye lke men.” Perhaps the best epitaph that could be 
written on his tomb would be that he himself obeyed this 
injunction. 


The revolt against excessive local taxation is beginning to 
take a very definite form. Several great commercial Arms are 








considering the advisability of leaving Poplar in consequence of 
the burden imposed upon them. Anyone who considers the 
extraordinary growth of rates will not deem this movement 
unreasonable. In 1884 they were only 6s. 1d. in the pound, but 
in 1905 they amounted to 12s., the growth being gradual and 
vear by year. The chairman of the Aerated Bread Company, at 
its annual meeting the other day, referred to the municipal rates 
as a calamity *¢ which gripped them like the tentacles of a gigantic 
octopus, and which they could not shake off.” The excess is 
considered to be due to the excessive amount of outdoor relief, so 
that this movement on the part of capital has a very distinct 
bearing on the question of unemployment. It is, so to speak, 
as if the candle were being burnt at both ends. ‘The more relief 
that is given to those out of work, the greater must be the difh- 
culties of those who provide labour and wages for the million ; so 
that any adequate solution of the difficulty will have to combine 
relief with lowering of the rates, which, at the first glance, seems 
an awkward proposition. 

The King of Spain, whose visit to this country was one of the 
pleasant episodes of last year, is now in Germany, and the Emperor 
Wilham has been making one of his finest speeches in honour of 
the occasion. Indeed, the manner in which he proposed King 
Alfonso’s health, and the reply of the latter, afforded an excellent 
example of the best style in which potentates exchange the loftiest 
sentiments. It is not to be expected that the speeches would 
vield much to analysis, as it is part of the art in such rhetoric 
to avoid everything that has the appearance of being controversial. 
Nor, indeed, is there any reason for Englishmen to be critical about 
the meeting. The King of Spain is all the more likely to become 
an enlightened sovereign by visiting foreign courts and studying 
the ways of other nations, while it would conduce to the tran- 
guillity of Europe if the Kaiser would confine himself to the 
utterance of such compliments as he paid to his young and Royal 
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Canon Duckworth has made a suggestion in regard to 
burial in Westminster Abbey that is deserving of close 
attention. The space, as need scarcely be said, is extremely 
limited, and must within a short period of time be altogether 
exhausted if the practice be continued of burying our illustrious 
dead in the usual coffins. Canon Duckworth’s proposal is that 
cremation should be substituted for ordinary burial, as the use ot 
urns instead of coffins would mean considerable economy in space. 
He describes the objection to this as purely sentimental. The 
body must be dissolved one way or other, and it might be 
thought that few would contemplate dissolution by corruption as 
being less objectionable than dissolution by fire. Indeed, we 
imagine that the old prejudice against cremation has diminished 
considerably of recent years, and that there would Le very little 
difficulty in carrying out the practical suggestion made by 
the Canon. oi 

East Anglia, which has suffered more than any other district 
in England from agricultural depression, seems likely to show thi: 
way in the matter of reafforestation. There is reason to believe 
that much of the fen Jand was at one time covered with trees, 
and it is now under consideration whether arboriculture cannot 
be profitably revived in the same district. The subject has been 
taken up at Cambridge University, which will henceforth issue a 
dipiomain forestry, and some of the leading landowners in the 
Eastern Counties have agreed to give such facilities as they can 
for study. Among others the Duke of Bedford has promised the 
use of the Woburn woods, and the Crown plantations in North- 
ampton will also be utilised. There is therefore a fair prospect of 
forestry being revived in East Anglia. We have to remember, 
however, that the return from woodland is always long delayed, 
and that it would not pay any proprietor to plant with trees land 
that is capable of yielding good cereal crops. The true and best 
policy is to reafforest the less profitable areas. If this be kept 
in view, this experiment in East Anglia may proceed with 
pronounced hopes of success. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Delmé- Radcliffe, M.V.O., contributes to 
the last number of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
sonie notes on the Natural History of the Country West of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza that will make him the subject of envy 
by all good sportsmen. These notes. contain the results of his 
observations on the naturai history of the region traversed by the 
Anglo-German Boundary Commission in 1902-4. Hippopotami, 
though by no means numerous in the Victoria Nyanza near the 
mouth of the Kagera, appear in the river itself in some numbers ; 
one part, especially, he describes as *‘infested by a number of 
very savage beasts that make navigation in canoes or small boats 
extremely dangerous. Lieutenant Weiss of the German Com- 
niission was repeatedly attacked when in a canoe, and on one 
occasion was neatly upset. One of his men was actually dragged 
out by the arm, but escaped as by a miracle. At last his crew 
ap] ear to have stampeled, and carried away their paddles 
with them, Rbhingceroses seem to have been numerous on 
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the right bank of this river, even ascending the ‘ extremely 
steep and difficult hills of Karagur,” frequenting spots which 
seemed better adapted to “klipspringers or goats than to such 
bulky animals as rhinoceroses.”’ 





Eland he found in great numbers, especially near the Nyaka. 
funzo Swamp, but they are, he says, considerably preyed upon 
by organised hunting-parties of natives, many of whom are ar ined 
with rifles. Asa result, dead bodies and wounded animals \ere 
all too frequently met with. Colonel Radcliffe suggests that this 
fine antelope might be made, under domestication, a source of ood 
of considerable economic value. ‘‘ The meat,” he says, ‘is © :ual 
to the best English beef, and a bull eland weighs about 17¢ \t.” 
But this is not all; it has been recently shown that these bx ists 
are sufficiently tractable to be used for draught purposes. S_ far 
they appear only to have been put to the plough. Fur her 
experiments will probably show that oxen will perform the \ ork 
more efficiently, but for transport purposes this antelope jay 
show itself greatly superior to his phlegmatic relative. Ze :as 
Colonel Radcliffe met with coincidently with eland, and in ne 
large herd noticed a nearly stripeless specimen, only a few st: jes 
appearing on the neck and hind quarters. Roan antel ¢s, 
water-buck, mpala (AZ pyceros melampus), reed-back, and « bi 
appear to have been fairly plentiful. 

Lions were only too common in Bakanga and the no -h- 
bouring Nyakafunzo Swamp, and had taken to man-eating sc_e- 
what extensively. The bird fauna he seems to have four | a 
little disappointing. ‘The white-headed fish-eagle was com) on 
round the lake and up the river, but ospreys were only occasio:. ly 
seen. Cormorants were common, and pelicans were met wit” in 
huge flocks. Pochards, the yellow-billed duck, and Egyp ian 


geese were also common. But “perhaps the most notice ble 
feature in the bird-life was the extraordinary number of franc. ins 
of every species to be seen in Bukanga. [Every valley ind 


almost every patch of dry grass appeared to contain a lirge 
number of these birds. . . It would have been easy to 
have shot forty or fitty brace a day if time and cartridges jad 
been available.” 


TO THE OLD SQUIRE. 
I cannot wish you some old plate 
The seeking out, and keeping, 
With Chinese swains disconsolate 
*Neath old blue willows weeping. 
For china rare you do not care, 
But may you never need, Sir, 
A welcome friend, an easy chair, 
And a whiff of the fragrant weed, Sir! 
I cannot wish that you may find 
Some scarce edition, old and brown, 
Books are not greatly to your mind, 
You do not wear the scholar’s gown. 
Of musty tomes you'd quickly tire, 
Instead I'll wish you this, Sir, 
A well-filled glass, a glowing fire, 
A pipe that draws, and bliss, Sir! 
Good luck I need not wish you, when 
For you she keeps her bounty; 
You won the brush when you were ten, 
And still you lead the county. 
But every night, and everywhere, 
To dine with a pleasant joke, Sir, 
A friend, a fire, and an easy chair, 
And a cloud of fragrant smoke, Sir! 
G. M. G. 


The first meeting of the new session of the British Ornithio- 
logists’ Club was a noteworthy one, inasmuch as no less than 
four species of birds, new to the British list, were exhibited. 
The first of these was a stonechat (Pratincola maura), the 
Eastern representative of the stonechat of \Vestern and Southe:n 
Europe. From this bird it differs in its greater blackne 
The new claimant to our list was shot near Cley, in Norfolk, on 
September 2nd, 1904. The second was the yellow-breasted 
bunting (Embereza aureola). This, too, was obtained at Cley 
September 21st, 1905. Mr. Howard Saunders, who exhibi: 
this bird, remarked that he had for a long while been expecti 
this bird to turn up on our shores, inasmuch as it had occur1 
three times in Heligoland, and often in the South of Franc 
Mr. M. T. Nicoll completed the list by exhibiting a fine mak 
example of the Nubian shrike (Lanius nubicus), which had bee 
shot at ‘Woodchurch, Kent, on July 11th, 1905; and a black 
eared chat (Saxicola stapazina), which he himself shot near Pett, 
in Sussex, on September gth, 1905. This bird, remarked Mr. 
Nicoll, belonged to the Eastern. form, with black axillary 
feathers, while the two previous examples of the black-eared 
chat, which had been obtained in this country, belonged to the 
Western form (Saxicola caterinz). 
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4 DORSET HORN 


MONG those who took a prominent part in developing 
the Dorset Horn sheep, Mr. Henry Mayo occupies a 
high place, and from his flock at Coker’s Frome were 
purchased the 200 ewes that in 1864 imade the 
foundation of 


the flock now owned by 


Mr. 
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led his father in 
One need scarcely 

on the distinc- 
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“his tenant, Farmer Stephens, had ewes which brought him 
lambs at Christmas, which he sold fat to the butcher at Lady 
Day, Anno 1707, and, at the beginning of June, thinking his 


aordinary fecun- 
He relates that 
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ewes to be mutton, they looked so big, he went to sell them 
to the butcher, who handled them and found their udders 
springing with milk and near lambing, and they accordingly did 
lamb the first week in June.” 


In 1749, William Ellis published 


his ** Shepherd’s Guide,” 
and after describing the 
West Country sheep as 
having white faces, white 
and short legs, broad 
loins, and fine curled 
wool, he remarks that 
the Dorsetshire variety 
are ‘especially more 
careful of their young 
than any other.” 

David Lowe, in his 
work on * The Domestic 
Animals of the British 
Islands,’ published in 
1841, showed the first 
coloured illustrations of 
Dorset sheep. The 
pictures were taken from 
animals belonging to 
Mr. Michael Muller 
of Plush, who owned 
the last pure flock in the 
kingdom. They were 
described as “ta hardy 
race of sheep, docile, 
suited to the practice of 
folding, and capable of 
subsisting on scanty 
pastures; their mutton 
being excellent.” Mr. 
J. T. Ensor, to whom 
we are obliged for many 
particulars, says that 
within the last - thirty 
years they have to 
a great extent sup- 
planted the Downs, 
especially round 


the neighbourhood of Dorchester, doing particularly well on 
the chalk where there are good meadows or pastures. He 
says, “ the improved breed may now be described as straight and 
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deep in the body, the ribs weil arched, the loin 
broad, and the neck well set on. They are full 
in the shoulders, without coarseness, and the 
hind limb well let down towards the shank, 
forming a good leg of mutton with small bone. 
The general features are pleasing, the head 
standing well up, the horns thin with a sym- 
metrical curl, the eye quick and lively, the face 
rather long and thin, and the lips and nose pink 
or flesh coloured; they are excellent nurses, 
good folding sheep, and the mutton is well 
flavoured; although they have been so much 
improved, they nevertheless retain their hardi- 
ness and fecundity.” 

Later on we hope to treat of the early 
maturity and fecundity of the breed in con- 
nection with the lambing season, so that there 
is little need to say more about it just now 
than that these constitute the most striking 
and peculiar merit. The sheep are very 
hardy and do well on almost any kind of 
soil, and on high ground are more profitable 
than Down sheep, because of their extreme 
hardiness and the small amount of trouble 
they give when lambing. Sheep -shearing 
takes place in June, the lambs_ yielding 
from 24]lb. to 3lb. of wool, and the ewes 
from 5lb. to 7lb., while the yearling rams give 
from rolb. to r4lb. 


Hptlsay Shears , 
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the early davs of the breed it was usual to sell the ewes in 
lamb at Weyhill, to which they used to be driven a distance 
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This wool commands a very high price 
on account of the whiteness and the fine point it possesses. In 


SIRES 


OF DIFFERENT AGES. 
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of from fifty to sixty miles, and Mr. Ensor says it wa: no 
uncommon thing for Jambs to be born on the road. 


This fair 
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has suffered the fate of so many others which have been replaced 
by a regular auction at Dorchester, Toller Down, and Beaminster, 


where large numbers of wethers and wether 
lambs are bought, chiefly by Somersetshire 
graziers. 

In developing the breed crossing has not 
been resorted to, but the improvement was 
brought about by selection, and Mr. Flower 
has very carefully followed this good tradition. 
He has always gone back to the old flock fo: 
renewals, and he gives it as his firm belief that 
if he bought sheep elsewhere he would not be 
able to keep up the remarkable uniformity of 
character which is a very important feature of 
the flock. His own opinion—and it is certainly 
worth a great deal, as that of a most successfi'! 
breeder--is that the head is the important 
point. There should be well-curled horns, 
good long muzzle, well-extended nostrils, an 
full, bright eyes. The back should be straight 
with the tail well set up. The loins shouk 
be wide, the shoulders sloping nicely, the nec! 
well set on. The wool should be tight and fine 
The legs should be well let down, while th: 
sheep should stand square on short legs. Hi 
opinion of Dorset Horns, from the farmer’s 
aspect, is that they are a rent-paying breed ot 
sheep, and will adapt themselves to any climate 
in which you may like to try them,. On the highest 
hill these sheep will do well, on account of 
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their hardiness, and they are 
now finding their way all over 
the world. During the present 
year he has sent a shipment to 
Virginia, two shipments to New 
York, one to South Australia, 
and another to New Zealand. 
The second point is that they 
will produce the earliest fat 
lambs in the market, the 
ereatest number, and command 
the highest price. They are also 


the! ! | 
very valuable for crossing with 
other breeds of sheep for pro- 


ducing fat lambs, on account 
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of t)<ir yielding a high per- 
cent. ‘e of lambs which are of 
erea’ size,and arequicker in the 
mar <t at top prices. They are 
, {. vourite with butchers 
beca se of their cutting a lot of 
lean eat. 

Ir. Flower has for two 
year ‘ollowing obtained second 
priz at the Royal Show for 
woe shown against all short- 
woo .2d breeds. 
was sold at 1s. Idd. per pound. 
trov! e with them at lambing-time. 
my ewes in the 
open field on 
eras-, and never 
put them in a 
yar’. The twin 
lam are put 
in a pen for the 
first night, and 
are turned out 
into the open 
next day. I have 
gone through 
many lambing 
seasons without 
the loss of a 
single ewe; they 
are the best of 
mothers, and 
some of them 
have to be 
milked, even 
when they have 
twins, for the 


first week or so. 
When they are 
with their young 
lambs they are 
dog and fox 
proof, and it is 
a sorry job for 
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His shearling ewes averaged 8lb. of wool, which 
He adds: ‘ There is no 
I always 


lamb down 


SHEARLING EWE AND 


a fox if he gets among a lot of Dorset Horn ewes when 


trying to steal their lambs.” 


We may add here that 


Mr. 


Flower has had a very distinguished career in the showyard. 
after succeeding 


He commenced showing in t 


pyright. A 


he first 


PEN 


year 
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his father, and his record includes twelve champions, eight 


reserve for champions, 
five thirds. 





WEEK-OLD LAMB. 


for 
(given 
reserve 


At the 


for the best 
was given to his 
Royal Counties 
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firsts, fifty-seven seconds, and 
He has only shown once at Smithfield, and on 


that occasion 
won first and 
the breeders’ cup 
for the best 
exhibit in  1go2. 
Last year the 
first prize animal 
was bred by 
him, but shown 
by Sir Anthony 
Cope, Bart. He 
can claim with 
justice that his 
flock has won 
more prizes in 
England and 
America. than 
any other flock 
of Dorset Horns. 
At the Royal 
Show this year 
he ‘was - first 
for a pen of 
three shearling 
ewes, . first and 
second for 
pen of ram 

lambs, first for 

pen of three 
ewe lambs, third 


shearling ram, and champion for three shearling ewes 
exhibit 

first 
Show he 


in all classes), while the 
prize pen of ram_ lambs. 
won the first and 
champion for three shearling 
ewes, first and second for 
three ram lambs, first for 
three ewe lan bs, and second 
for shearling ram. At the 
Somerset County Show 
he won first for three 
shearling ewes, and first 
and second for ram_ lambs. 
At Dorckester Annual Ram 
Sale he carried off the 
first prize for the best pen 
of five ram _ lambs, first 
prize for thirty flock ewes, 
second for thirty ewe lambs, 
and first for shearling ram. 

It would seem, therefore, 
that there are many good 
and sufficient reasous for 
keeping up this useful and pic- 
turesque breed of sheep. It has 
the merit of purity to please 
those who do not believe in 
the breeds that have resulted 
from crossing, and specimens 
of which are always subject 
to cast back to some of 
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the old stock. The butcher likes it because it supplies him with 
mutton which at the present time of day is most saleable; that 
is to say, the joints are not too large nor the meat too fat. The 
previous generations not only looked over these faults, but regarded 
them as positive merits. The more fastidious consumers of to-day 
want their joints small, so that cold mutton may not appear too 
frequently on the table. Thirdly, the fecundity of the breed 
makes it a useful one for the farmer who wishes his turnover to 
be as large as possible. These are merits of no mean order from 
a practical point of view, and should appeal strongly to those 
farmers whose holdings lie at a considerable height above the sea 
level, and with whom it is a requisite that the sheep should not 
only be useful, but hardy as well. The merits cf the Dorset Horn 
for breeding purposes do not need to be insisted upon. 


WILDKOW LING. 


HE various volumes already published in the * Fur, 
Feather, and Fin” Series have been of such uniform 
excellence that one greets each fresh arrival with 
expectant interest. A perusal of the book just issued 
proves that one’s anticipations have not been mis- 

placed, and it may be said at once that the new volume on “ Wild 
Fowl,” by Mr. L. H. De Visme Shaw and others (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) is as good as any of its predecessors. \Vithin 
the space of 278 pages the authors have condensed a quantity of 
vastly entertaining matter, all of it fresh and up to date, and 
much of it containing data and facts hitherto unknown to the 
general reader, or even to the expert on wild and out-of-the-way 
held sports. Mr. L. H. De Visine Shaw, who has had a great 
deal of practical experience of wildfowling, after touching on the 
natural history of his subject, treats of the pursuit of the various 
sporting ducks to be found at sea, inland, and on the shore. He 
gives also an excellent chapter on the preserving and luring of 
duck, and another on “ Duck in the Decoy.” The natural 
history of the wild goose is then taken up. My. W. H. Pope, 
who has had the pleasure of much Continentai fowling, in addition 
to sport round the British Isles, treats cf shooting wild geese, of 
duck and goose shooting afloat by night, a method not always 
attempted even by keen towilers, and of wildfowling experiences 
on Continental waters. Mr. A. J. Shand, as in other volumes of 
this series, discourses delightfully on the cookery of the various 
subjects with which the hard-working and enthusiastic wildfowler 
provides the kitchen. 

From very ancient times these islands have been bountifully 
supplied in due season with many kinds of wildfowl, all of them 
interesting, many of them rarely beautiful, and not a few excellent as 
table birds. The drainage of the fens and other wet areas has, of 
course, made a very considerable difference in the numbers of inland 
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duck, and those that breed with us are a good deal scarcer tian 
they used to be. But in Mr. Pope’s opinion—and here we azree 
with him—the quantity of fowl that reach our coasts in favourable 
seasons is still not much inferior to that which was to be seen in 
what are now looked back upon as the good days of sixty or 
seventy years ago. ‘‘ There is a popular belief, current among 
wildfowlers,” says Mr. Pope, ‘‘ that, owing to various causes, the 
numbers of migratory geese, widgeon, and ducks which winter 
with us have been steadily diminishing for many years past. To 
some extent, no doubt, the climatic conditions prevailing in 
Northern and Eastern Europe, whence our supply of these birds 
is mainly drawn, have influenced their abundance or scarcity in 
certain seasons; but from time immemorial these unequal 
visitations have always been noticeable. During protracted 
frosts, when the winter is very severe beyond the North Sea, 
and the whole of Western Europe is affected thereby, wildtowl 
are probably as abundant now as ever; but in mild winters there 
is frequently a deficiency in the supply.” 

Readers of Colonel Hawker’s ‘‘Sporting Diary” scarcely 
need to be reminded how frequently that great sportsman is to 
be found lamenting the scarcity of wildfowl. From 1820 to 1546 
English wildfowlers—at all events those of the Southern hait of 
England—seem to have been subject to as many vicissitudes and 
as many bad seasons as are those of the present day. Yet, when 
a good hard winter, such as that of 1894-95, comes along, the num- 
bers of wildfowl on British shores are still immense. In January of 
1895 wild geese were to be found in numbers even so far South as 
Pevensey Marshes. They were even to be seen in the gardens 
and closes about the farmers’ homesteads, but were so starved 
and so lean as not to be worth shooting. 

Concerning wild geese, of which both Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Pope treat with much interest, an old writer says, teelingly : 


” 


‘*A young wife and an arvyst goose, 
Mock gagil with both.” 


The term harvest goose (Angio-Saxon: hoerfest gos) was applied, 
with that of the bean or bane goose and the stubble or wavz 
goose, indifferently by our ancestors to all the grey geese. 1 
parts of Scotland, according to that great authority on wi | 
towling, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, bean geese are still 9 
numerous as to become a perfect pest to farmers. They mat 
like an army across a field—qoo or 500 in a single gaggle—an 
cause great damage to young crops. Boys are here employed ' 
scare geese as they do rooks. The grey lag goose is regarded | 
experts as the ancestor of our domestic geese, yet, as Mr. Sha 
points out, the modern goose of our farmyards and commot! 
often displays the snowy forehead of the white-fronted goos¢ 
The goose, tame and wild, is well defended by Mr. Shaw fro 
the absurd charge of stupidity sometimes laid against it. ‘As 
matter of fact,” he writes, ‘the bird is by far the most sensib! 
of the birds we keep as domestic poultry, and has more intelligenc: 
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than the vast majority of other birds. In its wild state it 
is of all fowl the one least often outwitted by the gunner; while 
the more one studies it in its domestic state, the more strongly 
does one appreciate its high degree of intelligence. I have most 
intimate friends among ‘tame geese—birds who know my voice 
and will answer at any distance, who will fly screaming towards 
me the moment I appear in sight, who will crowd jealously 
round me to have their heads patted and their necks stroked, 
who take the most mischievous delight in trying to untie my 
boct-laces, rifle my pockets, pull off my buttons, and so on, and 
who yet will let no one else come within yards of them. This is 
no because I take them food; their attachment is, in lower 
decree, the same as the attachment of a dog to its master. 
Ar.-one who has ever made a friend of a goose will bear me out 
in this statement.” 

The various chapters on the shooting and the manage- 
me. t of wild duck are very well done. The young and 
an. vitious wildfowler will gain from these and the other portions 
of .be work a great deal of fresh and up-to-date information. 
M:. Pope’s chapter on Continental wildfowling also is full of 
int rest. In company with Captain Gould he seems to have 
fo: d magnificent shooting abroad. In the Gulf of Morbihan, 
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on the French Coast—ground little known to English fowlers— 
especially, the two sportsmen have had grand punting. In 
1890-91, for example, with a small gun, firing 160z. of shot, thev 
killed 1,425 brent geese, widgeon, and mallard. In 1892-93, with 
a gun firing 3202., 2,061 were secured in eighty-five shots; and 
in 1895-96 they gleaned 1,794 fowl in sixty-eight shots. This 
is very fine shooting, and it is to be remembered that large 
numbers of widgeon and mallard were included in these bags. 
Between the last day of December, 1892, and January 7th, 1893, 
for example, 455 widgeon and mallard were bagged in twelve 
shots, an average of close on forty birds per shot. Captain 
Gould’s bags of wildfowl on the coast of Holland, referred to in 
this volume, are phenomenally large. We wish we had space to 
refer to them in detail. 

There are few better birds to eat, when properly cooked, than 
a mallard or widgeon, or that small but delicious parcel of 
excellence, a plump teal. Concerning the cooking of these and 
other edible wildfowl, Mr. Shand, in his own inimitable way, 
gives us many hints, the fruits of a singularly wide experience 
and acute observation. We recommend all housewives, 
especially those who happen to be connected with wildfowlers, 
to read, mark, and learn this chapter. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


FRuIT AND IRELAND. 


— y RUIT-GROWING has become a very popular industry 

d in the North of Ireland in some districts, and in the 

County Armagh some firms are putting up fruit in such 

an excellent manner that if well backed up and supported 

by the public they ought to be able to drive foreign fruits 

ov’ of the market. These North of Ireland fruits are put up in 

«|.ss bottles, and whatever is the process the contents come out 

as fresh as if just pulled. Little, if any, sugar is used, so that when 

turned out of the bottles and eaten with cream they are a most 
ajpetising treat, the bottled raspberries being really delicious. 

ScoTTISH PEDIGREE STOCK. 

From the published statement it would appear that the sale 

o! pedigree stock in Scotland last year was not quite so good as 

the year before, though still up to a very high average. The 

number of shorthorns brought to market was the largest on 

record, and the average price received for 1,202 head was 

£43 0s. 5d. This beats every previous year since 1882, except 
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1904, when the average price for 1,105 head was £51 15s. 1d. 
In Aberdeen-Angus cattle the number brought to auction was 
1,419, or slightly less than in 1904. The average price was 
better than last year, but less than that of the eight previous 
years. One of the characteristics of the year’s trade was the 
great demand for shorthorn cattle to go abroad, and the 
comparatively small demand for Aberdeen-Angus. Only a few 
specimens of the latter were sent to South America, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Beyond this there was no foreign 
outlet, and even Ireland took fewer cattle than usual. 
Eccs in WINTER. 

According to the return of market prices issued by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries for last week eggs are scarcer and 
very dear, and this, therefore, is the opportunity for those who 
have the knack of inducing the hens to lay them during the 
winter months, since prices can be obtained now that will 
recompense the poultry-farmer for the low returns of summer. At 
the same time, the business is not one to be rushed into without 



















consideration. Only the other day the writer was speaking toa 
man who possesses as many chickens in al] probability as anybody 
else in the kingdom, and he was saying that he had given up winter 
egg production. The cost involved did not justify the outlay. it 
is not only that special food has to be given, but much labour 
is required in its preparation, and in preseating it warm 
or hot; also in keeping them dry and comfortible, for a hen 
will not lay in winter unless these conditions are fulfilled 
to the letter. She must have plenty of food, plenty of shelter, 
and feel, in a word, happy—a state of mind whicl is not to be 
obtained without an expenditure of time, money, and labour. 
Our friend had given up egg production and gone in for the 
rearing of spring chickens, his incubators being at work now, 
and having been so for some time past, to produce young birds 
which will be fit for the market in March or Aprii. But then 
he is working on a very large scale. It is by no means so 
ditficult to accomplish the feat of having eggs in winter when only 
a small number of laying hens are kept. In that case their food in 
many instances costs literally nothing, since it consists of what 
otherwise would be the wasted refuse of the table; and if the labour 


PARTRIDGES AT 


-Y HE famous 
estate 
near Cam- 

bridge, which the 

late General Hall, 
one of the pioneers 
of modern part- 
ridge preservation, 
cwned, and which 
the Duke of Cam- 
bridge rented for 
sO many years, is 
now the property 
of the General’s 

nephew, Mr. A. C. 

Hall. By the cour- 

tesy of the present 

tenants it has 
been possible to 
give some details 
of the nature and 
calibre of this 
wonderful part- 
ridge manor, as 
well as_ iilustra- 
tions of a day’s 
driving over one 
ot the best beats, 
though there is 
practically very 
little choice of 

“best” ground 

where all is so 

good. Thecharacter of the estate, from the partridge-preserver’s 
point of view, and the points at which difficulties occur, or 
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expended can be worked in with that which has to be provided 
for other purposes, so much the better. Those who work on 
this comparatively modest scale may find the production of egg 
in winter a remunerative business, whereas it is a losing one to 
those who have to pay for everything the chickens eat, and hire 
attendance for them as well. 

Farm Work 1n NoveMBER. 

During the short days that have now arrived, work on the 
farm is nearly brought to a standstill. In some places there js 
still ploughing to be done, but the steady downpour of rain ust 
have made the farmers regret that they had put it offso lon» as 
this, instead of getting their cultivation done in October, \. nen 
the weather was so splendid and the ground still in first--ate 
condition. Breeding ewes now require very careful atten: on, 
especially those due to lamb at or about Christmas. They ‘ake 
very little harm from the rigours of the climate, with this provi )— 
that extreme wet is more harmful to them than the strongest \ ind 
or the most severe cold, and the shepherds would do well to |. -ep 
this in mind. On some farms winter feeding has already begu. as 
the autumn growth of grass is stopped altogether by the fros 


BOTTOM. 


where they hve 
been remed: d, 
nf can scarcely fa to 


be of service to 
readers Ownin: or 
renting ground of 
more or less si \ji- 


lar character. If 


that proves to be 
the case they wil, 
doubtless, ap) 
ciate theconside:a- 
tion which has 
cnabled the fol! 
ing notes to he 
taken and pub- 
lished. 

The shoot 
covers 5,000 acres, 
and is, roughly 
speaking, three 
and a-half miles 
long and two and 
a-half miles wide, 
lying in the form 
of an oblong, 
about the best 
possible shape for 
a driving estate. 
The ‘* bottom” is 
a shallow depres 
Copyright sion of consider- 

able length, 


between gradually-rising slopes, which close the horizon on 
all sides by what appear to be lines of wood, but are really 
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thicker and larger examples of 
the « pelts” which area feature 
of the country. The historic 
Icledon Street, a pre-Roman 
road Oo! measureless antiquity, 


runs along the bottom, and is ° 
now t high road between 4 
Newmarket and Cambridge. 


In one respect it is peculiar. 


There is no stream throughout 
the whole extent of the pro- 
perty, id hardly any ponds, 
except the homesteads, and 
as the are on very large 
farms, ihe homestead ponds 
are fe' There are no dew- 
ponds scattered over it, as 
there .re, fcr example, on 
the | ushmoor Estate in 
Wiltsh..e, where such a large 
head 0! partridges has recently 


been got up by the present 
There can only be 


lessee. 

one co: clusion, which is that 

the th isands of young part- 

ridges 1 this estate are able, 

for the nost part, todo without 

drinkin» water in the hottest 

season of the year, except such 

as the, can drink in the form ii”, A. Rouch, IN 
of drors of dew in the morn- 

ings. |he property is too large to give water artificially, and 
even i: it were done at great trouble and expense it would be 


” 


impossivle to label it ‘* Partridges only,” ard all the birds in 
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the neighbourhood, not to mention the thirsty sheep, would be 
competitors. Yet the coveys do not dwindle in hot weather 
on this chalky sub-soil. They will do so on the dry 
Norfolk heaths, where very 
many deaths are believed to 
be due to drought ina hot year. 
But aiter an exceptionally dry 
season like that of 1905, the 
coveys here are of full average 
size, showing that the losses 
have been few or none. . 

We have dwelt on this 
fact because it is rather curi- 
ous. It may be that the 
dryness of the land generally 
prevents the ‘‘ gapes’’ parasite 
from multiplying. Passing 
from water to land, the pro- 
perty much resembles what in 
Yorkshire would be called 
wolds. It rises in long open 
slopes over enormous fields, 
till from the summit of the 
last and highest roll long and 
distant views are seen for mile 
after mile far away beyond 
Cambridge, and out to 
the Gog Magog hills. 
Oricinally this was probably 
all open field, 7.e., devoid either 
of hedges or banks, and tree- 
less, and probably mainly used [Egegeeee 
in ancient times for sheep- 


walks on the higher land, WA. Aouch. 
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which, though now 
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under corn and turnips, is called heath. 


What made it a partridge-ground was the systematic planting 


of belts. 


vopyright. 


property. 


and the firs do not reproduce themselves. 


The oldest of these are all, or nearly all, narrow 


bands of Scotch fir, sometimes, 
but not often, extended into 
small strips of regular covert. 
The more recent are of a mix- 
ture of fir, spruce, and decidu- 
ous trees, such as beech and 
white poplar. These belts, 
which play the part of hedges 
to very large fields of from 40 
acres to 100 acres, are one of 
the principal factors in the 
partridge-producing and part- 
ridge-shooting powers of the 
estate. For the latter they 
give shelters behind whick the 
guns can stand, and over 
which the birds can be driven 
so as to give really fine high 
shooting; while they also 
afford, when in good condition, 
safe and good nesting-ground 
equally distributed all over the 


The strike of the wind is very heavy on these uplands, 


Consequently the 


tendency is for the belts graduaily to become, first too thin to act 


THROUGH ! 
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as screens, and then to vanish altogether. In others, where they 
are more sheltered, they sometimes grow too thick to be good 
nesting-places. Careful study of the rise, growth, and decline of 
belts 1s so essential to the maintenance of sport there, and, 
.ndeed, on many other similar manors, that some recent observa- 
tions made here seem very much in place. Partridges like to nest 
on the side of a belt where they can catch the morning sun. On 
the other hand, they like, when sitting, to get both light and air 
—that is, when the sun has got round to the south and west. For 
this the belt should not be blocked up inside with bushes and 
thorns, though there should be enough cover to prevent the 
south-west winds blowing through on them. All the growth of 
trees and bushes in a belt has a liking for the south side or west 
side, so there is every chance of its being choked on that side and 
too open on the north and east. Given these premises, the 
desirable status of a belt is obvious, and this does not coincide 
either with the belt having only bare Scotch fir stems in the 
grass at the bottom, or a long thicket all impenetrable on the 
west and south. Examples of good belts, bad belts, and decaying 
belts may be found all over the property, and it is thus obvious 
that the forestry of the belts is an important factor in the success 
or failure of raising a stock of partridges. A good new belt on 
Lark Hill Heath, planted by the late Mr. Ballock Hall, showed 
a strip about 27ft. wide, with trees planted at widish intervals 
(spruce, fir, beech, and white poplar), with plenty of light and 
air between, and a sufficient growth of grass and short furze to 
induce birds to nest, and to keep draughts off. 

Specimens of bad belts of a peculiar kind, besides those 
where the firs have decayed or died, and merely stand up like 
damaged palings, are seen where the quickset originally planted 
to protect the young Scotch fir from cattle has grown up from 
being a protection to being an overlord. The whitethorn has 
grown 15ft. high, and is very thick at the bottom. As a screen 
to drive over it is perfect. But nothing could be worse as 
nesting- ground, because there is no light or air, and it is 
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difficult to pass under. It gives excellent nesting-places for 
rats, but not for partridges. Also it is most difficult to ‘orret, 
either for rats or rabbits. Two highly-ingenious substitutes, 
where belts urgently needed for a shelter for a drive had aimost 
disappeared, are at present in evidence. Only scattered trees, 
or broken bits of belt, here and there bounded two very large 
turnip-fields, out of and back over each of which two drives 
were wanted. The belt has been replaced by wooden trellis, 
5aft. high, into which boughs of beech with the dead leaves on 
have been twisted. The trellis is painted black, it being found 
that this goes best with the fir stems. The firs and other trees 
break the line at intervals, and the beech with the trellis js 
quite a good screen about oft. high. The wind blows through 
it easily, so that the stout stakes by which it is held up are 
ample. No one 5oyds. off would notice that it was an artificial 
fence. One of these substitutes is 20oyds. long, the other nearly 
as extensive. The trellis, which will be taken down and kept for 
future use at the end of the season, only costs £9 at the docks. 
The wide view of the country from these big. sloping fields, and 
the great size of the fields themselves, make a modification in the 
tactics of driving often desirable. With fifty men out, which num- 
ber is needed to bring in the ground in the morning, and the long 
distances covered in the earlier drives, two sets of beaters are apt 
to lead to confusion. A typical morning’s shooting will give five 
drives—the first a ** fetching-in” drive, in which the guns only act 
to some extent as flankers, to kill birds escaping out sideways and 
backwards. The next is a stand which closes a long fetching-in 
drive, and the next three are short drives backwards and forwards. 
At this time the beaters may be separated into two partics if 
desired. The afternoon proceeds according to circumstances, for 
before luncheon either you are master of the birds or they of you. 
One of the normal difficulties of driving where there are not belts, 
but only fences, has been met in a rather suggestive way. It 1s 
necessary in one place to drive out of a low root-field over a road 
and slightly up hill. The result would be either that the guns 
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would have to stand right up to the low hedge, which would 
give very poor shooting, or out in the field, where they 
would probably turn the birds back. The crux has been 
met by sinking pits in the field just deep enough to make 
the angle of fire satisfactory. . 

The day’s sport illustrated in this article (it was on October 
16th) was one of partial failure—one of those days which, by 
the very difficulties they Present, make the sport of partridge- 
driving so fascinating. The first two drives were worked very 
catis(actorily, though the second was a most difficult one. It was 
not only a slanting drive, but one in the middle of which a wood 
crossed the ground to be driven diagonally. Thus the two wings 
of beaters, during the last half of it, were divided by the wood, and 
absolutely out of sight of each other. This necessitated the exact 
combination of the beaters while on either side of the wood, and 
without communication by sight. Yet the head - keeper 
manaved this with absolute precision, only one small covey 
soing back. What this means 
in th way of management and 
tactics does not need explaining 
to sportsmen. Then came the 
intervention of the unforeseen 
factor, which so often upsets 
the most perfect combinations 
in pai tridge-driving. It was an 
uphi!! drive, over a belt, from 
the boundary. At the most 
awkward moment one of the 
great locks of sheep which are 
the {feature of farming in this 
part of Cambridgeshire came on 
the scene with its escorting 
sheplierd, and the main weight 


of the birds so successfully 
brought together broke back 


and were lost. 

To add to the difficulties of 
the day the severe frost of the 
Saturday and Sunday previous 
had caused anxiety about the 
root crop, and the mangold and 
white turnip fields, instead of 
being quiet harbours in which 
to collect driven birds, were 
naturally occupied by the men 
whom prudent farmers had sent 
out to pull the roots and 
remove them. Yet the bag 
amounted to 284 _ partridges, 
even under these conditions, 
together with some 200 phea- 
sants, and 60 hares. Among 
the factors which need to be 
reckoned with in any day’s 
driving is the wind. But on the 
plains of Cambridgeshire this 
is even more important than 
elsewhere. In this wide and 
open country the wind has a 
habit of increasing suddenly in 
force, in a way which greatly 
contributes to upset calculations; but if you eliminated these 
elements of chance and uncertainty sport would lose all its 
charm. oe 


’ ’ cy . 
DAVY FONES’S GIFT. 
(A FoLk-LorE Story.) 
NCE upon a time,” said the sailor, “the Devil and 
Davy Jones came to Cardiff, to the place called 
Tiger Bay. They put up at Tony Adams’s, not 
far from Pier Head, at the corner of Sunday Lane. 
And all the time they stayed there they used to be 
going to the rum-shop, where they sat at a table, smoking their 
cigars, and dicing each other for different persons’ souls. Now 
you must know that the Devil gets landsmen, and Davy Jones 
gets sailor-folk; and they get tired of having always the same, 
so then they dice each other for some of another sort. 

‘One time they were in a place in Mary Street, having 
some burnt brandy, and playing red and black for the people 
passing. And while they were looking out on the street and 
turning the cards, they saw all the people on the sidewalk 
breaking their necks to get into thegutter. And they saw all the 
shop-people running out and kowtowing, and all the carts pulling 
up, and all the police saluting. ‘Here comes a big nob,’ said 
Davy Jones. ‘Yes,’ said the Devil; ‘it’s the Bishop that’s 
stopping with the Mayor.’ ‘Red or black?’ said Davy Jones, 
picking up a card. ‘I don’t play for bishops,’ said the Devil. 
‘I respect the cloth,’ he said. ‘Come on, man,’ said Davy 
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Jones. ‘I'd give an admiral to have a bishop. Come on, now; 
make your game. Red or black?’ ‘ Well, I say red,’ said the 
Devil. ‘It’s the ace of clubs,’ said Davy Jones; ‘I win; and 


it’s the first bishop ever I had in my life.’ 
mighty angry at that—at losing a bishop. 
more,’ he said; ‘I’m off home. Some people gets too good 
cards for me. There was some queer shuffling when that pack 
was cut, that’s my belief.’ 

‘** Ah, stay and be friends, man,’ said Davy Jones. ‘ Look at 
what’s coming down the street. I'll give you that for nothing.’ 

‘** Now, coming down the street there was a reefer—one of 
those apprentice fellows. And he was brass-bound fit to play music. 
He stood about six feet, and there were bright brass buttons down 
his jacket, and on his collar, and on his sleeves. His cap had a 
big gold badge, with a house-flag in seven different colours in 
the middle of it, and a gold chain cable of a chinstay twisted 
round it. He was wearing his cap on three hairs, and he was 

walking on both the sidewalks 

and all the road. His trousers 

were cut like windsails round 

the ankles. He had a fathom 

of red silk tie rolling out over 

Py his chest. He’d a cigarette in 

a twisted clay holder a foot 

and. a-half long. He was 

chewing tobacco’ over his 

shoulders as he walked. He'd 

a bottle of rum-hot in one 

hand, a bag of jam ttarts in 

the other, and his pockets were 

full of love-letters from every 

port between Rio and Callao, 
round by the East. 

““¢ You mean to say you'll 
give me that?’ said the Devil. 
‘I will,’ said Davy Jones, ‘and 
a beauty he is. I never see 
a finer.” ‘He is, indeed, a 
beauty,’ said the Devil. ‘1 
take back what I said about 
the cards. I’m sorry I spoke 
crusty. What’s the matter 
with some more burnt 
brandy?” ‘Burnt brandy be 
it,” said Davy Jones. So 
then they rang the bell, and 
ordered a new jug and clean 
glasses. 

“Now the Devil was so 
proud of what Davy Jones 
had given him, he couldn't 
keep away from him. He 
used to hang about the East 
Bute Docks, under the red- 
brick clock-tower, looking at 
the barque the young man 
worked aboard. Bill Harker 
his name was. He was on 
a West Coast barque, the 
Coronef, loading fuel for Hilo. 
So at last, when the Coronet 
was sailing, the Devil shipped himself aboard her, as one of the 
crowd in the fo’c’s’le, and away they went down the Channel. 
At first he was very happy, for Bill Harker was in the same 
watch, and the two would yarn together. And though he was 
wise when he shipped, Bill Harker taught him a lot. There 
was a lot of things Bill Harker knew about. But when they 
were off the river Plate, they got caught in a pampero, and it 
blew very hard, and a big green sea began to run. The Coronet 
was a wet ship, and for three days you could stand upon her 
poop, and look forward and see nothing but a smother of foam 
from the break of the poop to the jib-boom. The crew had to 
roost on the poop. The fo’c’s'le was flooded out. So while they 
were like this the flying jib worked loose. ‘The jib will be 
gone in half a tick,’ said the mate. ‘Out there one of you, and 
make it fast, before it blows away.’ But the boom was dipping 
under every minute, and the waist was four feet deep, and green 
water came aboard all along her length. So none of the crowd 
would go forward. Then Bill Harker shambled out, and away he 
went forward, with the green seas smashing over him, and he 
lay out along the jib-boom, and made the sail fast, and jolly 
nearly drowned he was. ‘That’s a brave lad, that Bill Harker,’ 
said the Devil. ‘Ah, come off,’ siid the sailors. ‘ Them reefers, 
they haven’t got souls to be saved.’ It was that that set the 
Devil thinking. ~~ 

‘‘ By-and-by, they came up with the Horn; and if it had 
blown off the Plate, it now blew off the roof. Talk about wind 
and weather. They got them both for sure aboard the Coronet. 


The Devil was 
‘I'll not play any 
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And it blew all the sails off her, and she rolled all her masts out, 
and the seas made a breach of her bulwarks, and the ice knocked 
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a hole in her bows. So watch and watch they pumped the old 
Coronet, and the leak gained steadily, and there they were hove 
to under a weather-cloth, five and a-half degrees to the south of 
anything. And while they were like this, just about giving up 
hope, the old man sent the watch below, and told them ‘they 
could start prayers. So the Devil crept on to the top of the 
half-deck, to look through the scuttle, to see what the reefers 
were doing, and what kind of prayers Bill Harker was putting up. 
And he saw them all sitting round the table, under the lamp, with 
Bill Harker at the head. And each of them kad a hand of cards, 
and a length of knotted rope-yarn, and they were playing able- 
whackets. Each man in turn put down a card, and sworea 
new blasphemy, and if his swear didn’t come as he played the 
card, then all the others hit him with their teasers. But they 
never once had a chance to hit Bill Harker. ‘I think they were 
right about his soul,’ said the Devil. And he sighed, like he was 
sad. 

“Shortly after that the Coronet went down, and all hands 
drowned in her, saving only Bill and the Devil. They came up 
out of the smothering green seas, and saw the stars blinking in 
the sky, and heard the wind howling like a pack of dogs. They 
managed to get aboard the Coronet’s hen-house, which had 
come adrift, and floated. The fowls were all drowned inside, 
so they lived on drowned hens. As for drink, they had to do 
without, for there was none. When they got thirsty they 
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splashed their faces with salt water; but they were so cold they 
didn’t feel thirst very bad. They drifted three days and three 
nights, till their skins were all cracked and salt-caked. Ang 
all the Devil thought of was whether Bill Harker had a cou), 
And Bill kept telling the Devil what a thundering big feed they 
would have as soon as they fetched to port, and how wood 
a rum-hot would be, with a lump of sugar and a bi: oj 
lemon peel. 

‘« And at last the old hen-house came bump on to Ter el 
Fuego, and there were some natives cooking rabbits. So ;} 
Devil and Bill made a raid of the whole jing bang, and ate ¢j]] 
they were tired. Then they had a drink out of a brook, a 
warm by the fire, and a pleasant sleep. ‘ Now,’ said the 
‘I will see if he’s gota soul. I’ll see if he give thanks.’ ) 
after an hour or two Bill took a turn up and down and 1e 
to the Devil. ‘It’s mighty dull on this forgotten continent, 
said. ‘Have you got a ha’penny?’ ‘No,’ said the D 
‘What in joy d’ye want with a ha’penny?’ ‘I might | 
played you pitch and toss,’ said Bill. ‘it was better fun on 
hen-coop than here.’ ‘I give you up,’ said the Devil; ‘yo 
no more soul than the inner part of an empty barrel.’ 2.4 
with that the Devil vanished in a flame of sulphur. 

“ Bill stretched himself, and put another shrub on the 
He picked up a few round shells, and began a game 
knucklebones.” Joun Mareriecp. 


THE WHITE OWL. 


HL white or barn owl is one of those birds which are 
often much more common than is generally supposed, 
and, if it had anything like fair play, there can be no 
doubt that it would be much more abundant than it 
is. From the manner of its life, spending the hours 

of daylight safely hidden in a hollow tree, or belfry, or other 
secure hiding-place, and only coming forth from its refuge in 
search of food after dark, it naturally escapes much of the notice 
which otherwise it could not expect to evade. If it were not for 
the noise owls make when their young are hatched, which fre- 
quently reveals their nesting-place, they would often be able to live 
entirely unsuspected and unmolested even in the midst of a 
village or small town. I have known many cases of their nesting 
in places closely surrounded by houses. In one case, a few years 
ago, the nest was actually in the eaves of an empty house in 
a side street, and the occupants of the adjoining house were 
hard put to it to protect the strigine family from the hostile 
attentions of all the loafers in the neighbourhood, who were 
apprised of their unusual presence by the nocturnal hissings and 
snorings made by the birds. > 

On another occasion I was sent for by some people who 
told me that the owls living in a hollow tree in their garden 
were taking their young chickens from a coon every night. They 
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DREAMING 


AWAY THE DAY. 
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did not wish the owls to be killed, but wanted to know if it 


were possible to catch them and release them at a distance. As 


in duty bound, I spoke up in favour of the owls, pointing out 


that the chickens would be safely under the hen by the time the 


owls came out, and that the culprits were more probably rats. 


However, I went up the tree to investigate their hole, which was 


at a good height, about 3o0ft. up, and brought down a pocketfu! 
of castings, explaining that, if they had been eating chickens, 
their feathers and bones would certainly be found among th 
débris. Not a single trace, however, could be found of any 
chicken remains in the mass of mouse fur and bones, mingle. 
with a few sparrow-skulls; and the evidence thus brough 
forward in their favour secured their acquittal. The bird 
unfortunately deserted their eggs of their cwn accord, much t 
my regret. 

Quoiing from an essay on ‘* The Economic Value of Birds,” 
by the Rev. F.C. R. Jourdain, published by the Society for th 
Protection of Birds, it appears that in 706 pellets of the whit 
owl, examined by a German naturalist, there were found th: 
remains of 16 bats, 3 rats, 237 mice, 693 voles, 1,590 shrews 
and 22 birds is, including 19 sparrows, and that Mr. L. E. Adam 
found in 1,124 pellets of the white owl 3 moles, 469 shrews 
726 mice, 205 rats, 997 field-voles, 10 water- voles, 2 rabbits 


g frogs, y7 sparrows, 81 other birds, 1 squirrel, and 3 beetles. 


I have myself found as many as five shrew skulls in on 
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and the late Mr. Cordeaux describes in the Zoologist the 
blowing down of an ancient tree, which had been inhabited 
owls for many years, and says that the bushels of 
gave no trace of any remains of game, only many 
= of mice, voles, rats, and the skulls of sparrows. 
\ll this positive evidence, about which there can be no possible 
dispute, surely ought to suffice to clear these birds of any 


casting, 


by barn 
castings 
thousands 
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suspicion of stain on their characters, and to prevent them 
from being gibbeted with malefactors on the keeper’s gallows. 
The number of sparrows killed by barn owls is explained by 
the fact that the owl takes advantage of the well-known 
roosting of sparrows in large numbers in ivied walls and the 
sides of stacks. Hovering in front of these, the owl strikes 
wherever a rustle proclaims the presence of a frightened sparrow, 
and in this way secures a good many. 

The young birds are thickly clad in the softest white down, 
and have a very comical appearance, with their triangular faces 
and knock knees. The plumage of the adult bird is beautifully 
light and filmy, that of the face and breast being quite immaculate 
in its cleanliness and spotless purity. The postures and attitudes 
of a barn owl are very grotesque. When disturbed by an intruder 
it lowers its head, sticks up its chin in a peculiar way, and sways 
backwards and forwards, hissing loudly all the time, evidently in 
an attempt to terrify by its extraordinary appearance. In this 
position the face is heart-shaped and broad; when at rest, with its 
body stretched up and wfapped about by the wings, the face 
is long and triangular, and the bird has indeed a ‘“ woful 
countenance.” Rk. B. Lopce. 


IN THE GARDEN 
4 . 
THE STARWORITS. 

HIE Starworts are dying, and we are sorry to lose their clouds of 
colour, blue, purple, red, white, in many delicate gradations. <A 
free group is shown in the illustration, and very beautiful the 
mass of purple looked in the early October day when the writer 
visited the garden. Starworts are the Michaelmas Daisies or 

Asters, and are never so charming as when grouped with evergreen 
shrubs, 
THE Best PHLOXEs. 

The herbaceous Phlox is so fine a garden flower for moist as well 
as ordinary soils that a selection of the best may prove useful to the 
reader, Phloxes should be grouped in border or by pondside to get the full 
value of their simptuous flower colouring, and they are perennial ; that is, the 
plants increase from year to year, or till, through a matted condition of the 
growth, the flowers lose in size and purity of tint. The list which follows 


has been sent to the writer by Mr. Goodwin, an ardent amateur gardener, 
who has made a trial of this group to ascertain the most valuable varieties 
for effect. 
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Tapis Blanc is described as a very beautiful white variety, with large 
flowers borne on a huge spike. The growth is dwarf, and flowers appear 
early, so that it does not displace 

Sy/phide, which is a noble white Phlox, tall and late. A few plants 
of this are still white with scattered flowers, but, of course, Phloxes on a 
dry soil never reach the same perfection as in a deep, cool loam, kept 
well stirred and mulched. This is the soil our correspondent rightly 
recommends, 

Miss Pemberton.—This was raised by Messrs. Paul and Son of Cheshunt, 
and is described by Mr. Goodwin as follows: ‘* A rather early variety, fairly 
dwarf, flowers very large, and of gorgeous colours; a rich salmon pink, with 
a crimson centre, Without question it is one of the finest Phloxes it has 
been my pleasure to grow.” 

Roger Marx was raised by the famous French nurseryman, M. Lemoine. 
It is not of late growth, and has a symmetrical spike of beautifully-tinted 
flowers ; the shave is a pure orange carmine, without a trace of magenta, and 
this against the bright purple centre makes an effective contrast. 

THe Best CRIMSON PHLOX. 

A special paragraph is given to the finest Phlox for colour we are 
at present in possession of, and it is appropriately named Etna. Our corre- 
spondent writes : ‘‘ If there is a reader to whom this has not yet been introduce ], 
For a downright gorgeous effect 
in late July or early August this is the plant, and there is nothing to equal it 
until the scarlet Lobelia blooms in September.’ 
colour, and the plants are almost bent witn the weight of flowers. 


I can only advise that it be ordered early. 
> Etna is a pure crimson 
A colony 
of, say, twenty-four plants is a picture to remember, and the artist who loves 
broad effects of colour is happy when so rich a mass'ng of one plant is in its 
full flower beauty. We planted a large group of it last autumn by the side of 
a lake, and the almost blood red of the flowers seemed like some burning bush 
from a distance, the same wonderful splash of colour that the Guelder Rose 
gives with its thick clustering of scarlet berries in the cool autumn days. 
If we were restricted to one Phlox, our choice would be the brilliantly- 
coloured Etna. 
OTHER FINE VARIETIES. 

Coquslicot.—Our correspondent writes : ‘* Coquelicot I never could grow 
well, In these parts the incapable gardener puts his failures down to the 
soil, which certainly is atrocious. Either Coquelicot does not like the soil, or 
it has a grudge against me—all the same, it is a more intense colour even 
than Etna.” This is not the experience of the writer. Coquelicot has not 
quite the same free growth and abundant flowering as Etna, but it grows well, 
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and the colour is delightful. There is nothing like it in the garden in August 
when the tall stems have attained their full stature, and the colour may be best 
described as a bright orange salmon. There is a mingling of shades, which 
are all bright, and pass one into the other in a pleasant gradation. Coque- 
licot is almost as welcome as Etna. 

Mounet Su’ly,—Mr. Goodwin writes: ‘‘ This grows well—rather tall, in 
fact. The colour is splendid, a red orange scarlet with a purple eve. Ihave 


grown it for several years.” Maximilian, orange scarlet ; Duhamel, orange 
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red ; Fort de France, coppery salmon; Mme. Meera, white edged with a slate 
colour; Pharaon, white with bordering of lilac rose; Japonais, very dwarf, 
not more than 18in. high, the colour soft salmon rose; and the well-known 
Eugene Danzan Villiers complete the selection. There is, to our mind, one 
important omission, and that is the variety 

Mrs. Jenkins, which we think is the most beautiful white Phlox in existence. 
Its growth is rapid and vigorous, and the flowers are of the purest white. We 
planted a bed of it last autumn, some twenty-four sturdy tufts, with a ground- 
work of self lilac-purple Pansy, Miriam Waters, with the happiest result. It 
was planted largely, too, in a garden on Surbiton Hill, and there it has proved 
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one of the first of hardy perennials, both last year and during the past 


summe 
flowering freely and continuously. We certainly class this variety jp a 
smallest selection. Planting is now proceeding everywhere; borders are in 
process of rearrangement, and the best of things to adorn the garden have 
been compiled. If the Phlox has been omitted, the mistake should be 
rectified. A deep moist soil is by no means essential. The bed o/ Phlox 
and Pansy mentioned was well made, but the position is very dry and e “posed 
and last summer the continued drought tried the strength even of matured 
Apple trees. Phlox Mrs. Jenkins, however, flowered as well as if it were py 


the cool edge of a pond or grouped in some damp ditch. 


POLPE KK ®O. 


F all the fissures in the rocky coastline of Cornwall, 

that which shelters the little fishing village of 

Polperro is the most curiously fantastic. Carew, 

writing in Queen Elizabeth’s time, says: ‘‘ The 

poore harbour and village of Polpera coucheth 

between two steepe hills, where plenty of fish is vended to the 

fish drivers, whom we call jowters.” And Leland speaks of it 

as ‘‘a little fischar town and a peere with a very little creke 

and a broke.” As far as they go these descriptions are as true 

to-day as when they were written. But in those times a different 

standard of the picturesque prevailed, and its native inhabitants 

of to-day have become as dependent upon painters as they are 
upon pilchards for their livelihood. 

It must have had its detractors even in the old days before 
it was discovered by some wandering artist, for tradition says 
that it was known as Polstink. The inhabitants have learnt 
that its primitive sanitary contrivances are the root of its attrac- 
tiveness, in giving it that old-fashioned air it is principally famous 
for. But in these days, if you would seek the simple life—in the 
season—remote from drains and gas-pipes, you must pay for it, 
and you might lodge upon an esplanade within sound of a band- 
stand for no greater a cost than in the attic of a fisherman’s 
cottage in a cobble-paved alley. It is fortunate that the passion 
for the picturesque is accompanied by a compensating arrange- 
ment in a dulness of the olfactory nerves. This explains why 
Polperro remains as yet an almost exclusive preserve to artists, 
protected from the interruption of Philistines by a unique and 
curious blend of smells. The day-trippers who come in char-a- 
bancs only appear in the middle of fine days, hours at which the 
picturesque aspect of everything is at its lowest value, and the 
artists are immured in their studios. 

Until quite recently its inaccessibility was a further pro- 
tection, for eleven miles of hilly Cornish road lay between it and 
the railway station of Menheniot. Lately a branch line has 
brought the train to Looe, only four miles away. The roads, 
however, still remain serious obstacles to the motor-car and 
bicycle. There could, however, be no pleasanter way of 
reaching the little haven than on the box seat of a waggonette, 
with a driver of true Cornish sociability, and traversing the 
eleven miles from Menheniot through lanes where bracken, 
bramble, valerian, and snapdragon brush the carriage wheels. 
At the bottom of a long hill, dropping down the side of a winding 
coombe, the splashing of Crumplehorn Mill wheel is a cheerful 
introduction to both the village and the brook. This brook 
might serve as a thread upon which all observations on Polperro 
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might be strung most conveniently, and as such it shall serve 
my needs. The slight growth of the village has followed the 
course of this brook upwards in an irregular line of houses of 
more modern aspect than those 
about the mouth of the 
coombe. But the indisputable 
proof of their more recent 
date is the inability of their 
occupants to exhibit any 
subterranean cellars, hiding- 
holes, or trap-doors in which 
their smuggler grandfathers 
had stored contraband 
goods. 

The most desirable build- 
ing sites must have been from 


time immemorial near the 
brook. The crush is greatest 


just at the point touched by 
high water, where the buildings 
have shouldered each other 
awry. Some have thrust 
out overhanging apartment 

propped up by twisted oak 
struts and brackets. The broo! 
is your mostefficient scavenger, 
though cats and seagulls len 

valuable aid. And by an 
engineering device it has bee: 
constrained to accumulate its 
power for conveying the fish- 
bones and other refuse of you: 
house to the sea. Above 
Crumplehorn Milla dam with : 
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C. H. Dymond. Copyright 
sluice has been constructed. Two or three times a day this is 
opened, and the rush of water carries away everything but empty 
tins and broken crockery. These have to accumulate till the 
winter, when the brook swells at times to a torrent more dreaded 
by mothers than the cliffs. For the cottagers of Crumplehorn 
tell of children who have fallen in, and of their drowned bodies 
carried down to the harbour. 

The coombe grows narrower and steeper towards the sea. 
Of all breaks in the coastline there is no such jagged rent as this. 
Thechasm cuts the coastline obliquely, and the aperture is further 
concealed by that projecting spur, the Peak rock, contracting the 
entrance of the harbour to a narrow opening. From the spot 
where we used to fish for mackerel, just outside the harbour, there 
are but one or two houses visible, and one might sail along the 
rocky coast with no suspicion of the little hidden village. So 
steep are the sides of the rocky gorge which shelters it that 
many a front door opens on to its neighbour’s chimney, and 
the only thorough- 
fares are steps cut 
or worn in the 


solid rock and 
leading from 
narrow, cobble- 


paved alleys to a 
rough cliff path- 
way; and here you 
may sit just above 
the uppermost 
chimneys, in a tuft 
of marguerites, and 
both see and hear 
nearly everything 
going on in the 
little port —the 
singing of the girls 
at work curing 
pilchards, or the 
arguments of the 
fishermen on the 
pier. Onthe 
ridges of the 
patchwork roofs 
the gulls sit in 
rows, venturing 
an occasional con- 
tented squawk, 
and when the 
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and the colours of masts and sails and old walls are 
reflected in a rich mingling in the green water, then one 
needs to pick one’s way very carefully between artists’ easels, 
codfish heads, and the inward. parts of mackerel. There are 
stories rife in the village of an invasion of French artists—a 
professor with about fifty pupils—who quite obstructed the 
inhabitants in their domestic occupations of emptying ashes and 
shaking doormats. 
At the present time the little community is at war with 





the Admiralty, who are making all the arrangements 
for running measured mile trials just off their coasts. 


The outward and visible signs are two lofty screens of 
corrugated iron, erected just above the village, one on 
either side the harbour. 


While the artists are calling the 
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C. H. Dymond. OF SMUGGLING STOCK. 
Lords of the Admiralty Goths and Vandals, the fishermen 
are signing petitions showing that battleships running steam 
trials over their 
fishing - grounds 
will materially 
affect their indus- 
try, and, further, 
that the obelisks— 
screens, hoardings, 
or whatever the 
objectionable 
marks erected in 
their village may 
be called — will 
frighten away the 
artists whose visits 
frequently -com- 
pensate to some 
extent for a bad 
fishing season. 
The controversy 
is bringing the 
village into some 
degree of notoriety 
in the West; but 
whether the 
fishermen will 
succeed in keeping 
warships off their 
fishing-grounds 
seems extremely 
doubtful. 
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NEWBURGH PRIORY, 
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N that goodly part of the ample shire of York which lies 
sheltered from the northerly blasts by the Hambledon 
hills, and within a short distance of the quaint old village 
of Coxwold—ever to be famous in our literary annals as 
the place where Laurence Sterne completed ‘ Tristram 

Shandy” and wrote ‘The Sentimental Journey” — stands 
that house of many interests in which Sir George Wombwell 
dwells. It is a place of historic note, one of the great seats of 
Yorkshire, with a large estate about it, and the house represents 
in its architecture the tastes of successive periods, while it has 
had the good fortune to come by inheritance into the possession 
of one who has loved it well, and has bestowed upon it all the 
care which so venerable and worthy a place deserves. In this 
part of Yorkshire the great Norman baron Roger de Mowbray 
was installed, and his broad possessions extended far through 
that central region which is even now known as the Vale of 
Mowbray. It is a part of England which from those times to 
these has attracted many eminent personages by its rich and 
pleasant landscapes, and now within a few miles are found such 
great seats as Castle Howard, Duncombe Park, and Gilling 
Castle. It was in this chosen region of hill and dale that the 
powerful nobles displayed alike their magnificence and _ their 
generosity, and the fair remains of Rievaulx, Kirkham, and 
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Byland, the last a near neighbour of Newburgh, bespe 
splendours of a glorious age of our English architecture. 
Newburgh Priory was founded by Roger de Mowh: 
1145, and the greater Cistercian house of Byland came fr 
same generous hand. De Mowbray was one of the baror 
fought in the Battle of the Standard, and his comrade in 
was Walter l’Espec, who founded both Rievaulx and Kir 
Newburgh was an Augustinian foundation which continued 
the Dissolution, when the site was granted by Henry 
to Anthony Belasyse, second son of Thomas Belasyse of 
knowle, and became the seat of the noble house of Fauc 
Thus the monastic foundation, like many others thro 
England, was converted into a dwelling-house, and some 
of the ancient fabric are still embodied in its walls, t 
the earliest distinctive architectural features, which ar 
mullioned windows, must be attributed to a date after 
Dissolution. The grantee, who was chaplain to Henry \ 
conveyed Newburgh to Sir William Belasyse, Knight, son 
elder brother Richard, and Henry Belasyse, son of Sir Wi 
was created a baronet by James I.in 1611. | The second bar 
Sir Thomas Belasyse, who represented Thirsk in Parliai 
from 1597 to 1625 with some interruptions, wasa strong adhe 
of the Royal cause, and fought at Marston Moor. He had | 
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Copyright. NORTH FRONT FACING THE LAKE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
created, in May, 1627, Baron Fauconberg of Yarum, County Worlaby; which John held many offices, but, being impli- 
York, being afterwards raised to the Viscounty of Fauconberg of cated in the ‘Papist plot,” was thrown into the Tower, 
Henknowle, in the bishopric of Durham. To this period we from which, however, he was soon liberated. Henry Belasyse 


had left a_ son, 
Thomas, who was 
baptised in 1627, 
at Coxwold, and 
married Elizabeth, 
third daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell. 
The marriage took 
place in 1657, and 
her husband hada 
seat in Cromwell’s 
Upper House. He 
was also a Coun- 
cillor of State, and 
at one time Envoy 
to France. As- 
sisted by his wife, 
he exerted himselt 
to bring about the 
Restoration, and 
afterwards 
Countess Faucon- 
berg frequently 
appeared in Court, 
her husband being 
raised to the earl- 
domin 1689. Many 
memorials’ of 


trace the older 
features of New- 
burgh in the cen- 
tral part of the 
building, in the ad- 
mirable porch, 
with its triple stag- 
ing, its Doric, 
Ionic, and Corin- 
thian columns, and 
its mullioned win- 
dows, and not less 
in the narrow, 
round-headed win- 
dows of the other 
parts of the struc- 
ture, which are of 
a class frequently 
met with in old 
Yorkshire houses. 
Viscount Faucon- 
berg’s loyalty to 
the Crown cost 
him dearly, for he 
had to compound 
for his estates in 
the sum of £5,082, 
which was a very 





much larger sum — Copyright. EAST SIDE OF THE PRIORY. “COUNTRY LIFE". Oliver Cromwell 
than that figure came through this 
would represent in these days. His son Henry died in his marriage to Newburgh, where they are still greatly prized. 
lifetime, while his second son John—like himself, a stout Amongst them is a sword used by the Protector, having engraved 
Royalist — was raised to the peerage as Lord Belasyse of upon its blade the words ‘Oliver Cromwell, General, for the 
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English Parlia- 
ment, 1652,” while 
above it is the 
motto ‘Soli Deo 
gloria,” and below 
it “Fide sed cui 
vide.” Another of 
the relics is a 
broadsword of 
Cromwell’s, and 
his saddle and 
horse - pistols are 
also preserved in 
the house’ with 
other valuable ob- 
jects, including a 
gold watch which 
is associated with 
the great Protec- 
tor. The Earl of 
Fauconberg _ left 
no son, but his 
nephew, Thomas 
Belasyse, suc- 
ceeded to the vis- 
county, and the 
latter’s son was 


raised in 1756 to Copyright. THE GREAT KITCHEN 


the extinct earl- 
dom. From him thetitleand estates passed to Henry Belasyse, who 
sat in the Commons for Peterborough, was a great favourite with 
George III., Lord of the Bedchamber in 1777, and colonel of 
Fauconberg’s Regiment of Foot. He died in 1802, leaving no 
son, but four daughters, and was the last earl of his family ; but 
the viscounty passed to a cousin and heir, Rowland Belasyse, a 
Roman Catholic who never took his seat in the Heuse of Lords, 
and was succeeded by the last viscount, Charles Belasyse, 
who was ordained a priest in Paris, and was a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. 

At the Earl of Fauconberg’s death, his eldest daughter, Lady 
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Charlotte,married, 
and Thomas 
Wynn, Esq., suc- 
ceeded to New- 
burgh; but she 
had no children. 
At her death in 
1824 the place 
passed into the 
hands of her 
nephew, George 
Wombwell, son of 
her sister, Lady 
Anne, who married 
Sir George Womb- 
well, first baronet, 
father of Sir 
George Orby 
Wombwell, Bart., 
present possessor 
of the estates. 
Such in brief 
has been the 
descent of New- 
burgh, which, in 
the hands of those 
who have pos- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” sessed it, has been 
enlarged, beauti- 
fied, and in many ways enriched and adorned. Elizabethan 
features contrast charmingly with more recent additions, con- 
structed of the solid squared ashlar of pleasant hue, which is so 
frequently employed in the great houses of this part of England. 
Some traces of the Priory church may be noticed between the 
north-east entrance and the fish-pond, and very many carved 
stones have been discovered, but, otherwise, there is little to 
remind us of the ecclesiastical origin of the place. There is 
something peculiarly fine in the great rounded structural bays 
of the more recent east wing. The principal frontage faces 
south, for the advantage of the sun, and the older portion of 
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the structure is recessed, with 
the beautiful porch in the angle. 
The western end of this front, 
behind which is the quadrangle, 
has a modest charm and quaint 
attractiveness. An entrance- 
archway is on the west front, 
where the buildings have a fine 
and solid character, which is also 
found in the eastern portions. 
On the north side, facing the 
lake, is seen the back of the 
seventeenth - century structure, 
with the stable buildings and the 
grand old kitchen, which has 
windows almost like a church. 
Nowhere in England do we 
know a better-kept estate than 
that of Newburgh in the hands 
of Sir George Wombwell. As 
we approach by the road from 
Coxwold we become aware that 
unusual care is bestowed on 
the surroundings. Broad grass 
borders, all well shorn, margin 
the highway, and there are 
hedges and quaint yews, and 
many other things to tell us 
that we are in the neighbour- 
hood of a great domain. The 
fine avenue, the two lodges— 
very characteristic of Yorkshire 
—the noble iron gateway, the 
well- shaven lawns margining 
the approach, the finely-clipped 
vews, and, indeed, all the 
details, are evidence of the 
exceeding care and skill devoted 
to the place. Ere we entered 
the place we noticed the high 
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wall, the noble hedges and bee- 
hive yews of the kitchen garden. 
How many times did Laurence 


Sterne walk along that road 
from Coxwold, how often enter 
at that gate! For Newburgh 
has ever been the home of 
hospitality, and a great centre 
of life in that part of Yorkshire, 
where the lord lived beloved 
by his tenantry, and justice 
and bounty alike issued from 
his door. 

There is a strange legend 
that all the oaks of Newburgh 
—for it is a land of oaks—were 
decapitated or shorn of their 
spreading boughs by order of 
Oliver Cromwell, and that only 
by this sacrifice could Faucon- 
berg gain his daughter’s hand ; 
but now the mighty patricians 
bear no mark of such ravage, 
and the waving woods. and fair 
glades of the park are there in 
glorious contrast to the more 
artificial parts of the grounds. 
What could be more beautiful 
than the rare and_ radiant 
gardenage of the south front, 
where multitudes of flowers 
gleam in their splendour, grouped 
with the well-clipped yew, the 
noble ornamental trees in tubs 
and boxes, the excellent examples 
of subdued topiary skill, and 
behind all this the lovely upland 
of the umbrageous park ? Upon 
such a garden all will look with 
exalted satisfaction, but let them 
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reflect that the tireless hand maintains it in its perfection. 
Here, in the ordered parts of the pleasaunce near the house, 
are no evergreens whose age forgets their early discipline, 
no riot of what Charles Dudley Warner has called the 
vegetable passions of ambition, selfishness, greed of place, and 
satiety. Allis controlled and directed by skilful and experienced 
hands. 

And now we may venture to enter at the portal of this fine 
ancestral dwelling-place. The great and spacious dining-room 
first attracts attention. Here the mantel, with its fine carv- 
ings, and the unusual alcoves, 
on either’ side of it, 
constitute a notable composi- 
tion, and greatly dignify the 
interior. The mantel has 
finely-worked composite 
columns, and there are 
admirable figures of Diana 
and Apollo, with young 
bacchanals or amorini, and a 
central subject of Venus 
reclining. The room is notable 
also for its fine panelling, its 
magnificently - carved  door- 
framings, its beautiful furni- 
ture, and _ several notable 
pictures. The house is, 
indeed, famous for its portraits, 
among them being Thomas, 
first Viscount Fauconberg, and 
Thomas, Earl Fauconberg, 
and his wife, Cromwell’s 
daughter. The White 
Drawing-room is a_ splendid 
apartment, with fluted Ionic 
columns, a_ beautiful ceiling, 
and a lovely mantel - piece, 
above which hangs a portrait 
of Sir George Wombwell, 
presented to him by his 
tenantry in 1859. Sir George 
has ever been a popular land- 
lord, and his estate of over 
12,000 acres is well cared for 
and well cultivated. He was 
for several years Master of 
the York and Ainsty Hounds, 
but the portrait was presented 
to him in recognition of his 
gallantry in the Crimea. He 
was a cornet in the 17th 
Lancers, and acted as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Cardigan. He 
was in the famous charge at 
Balaclava, and had two horses 
killed under him, being pro- 
moted for gallantry. Great 
were the rejoicings when he 
returned home. The elegant 
and graceful small drawing- 
room is also hung” with 
interesting but older family 
portraits. To describe the 
interior further is unnecessary. 
There is much of interest also 
in the Long Gallery, with : . 
its beautiful chimney-piece, the a a 
old library, now a billiard- 
room, and other apartments. 
Rich adornments, rare 
plenishings, fine pictures, and 
many objects of special interest 
give distinction, matching that 
which rests on the beautifui 
exterior and surroundings of 
the house. 

And now before we leave 
beautiful Newburgh something 
must be said about attractive 
Coxwold, and the residence 
there of Laurence Sterne, who Copyright. 
described himself as being ‘as 
happy as a prince at Coxwold, zn1 I wish you could see in how 
princely a manner I live. ’Tis a land of plenty. I sit down 
alone to venison, fish, and wild fowl, or a couple of fowls or 
ducks; with curds, strawberries, and cream, and all the simple 
plenty which a rich valley under Hambledon hiils can produce. 
I have a hundred hens and chickens about my yard, and not a 
parishioner catches a hare or a rabbit, or a trout, but he brings 
it as an offering to me.” 
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Such was the picture of the life of that country parson 
who wrote his masterpieces in the cottages illustrated, 
which have been placed in repair by the care of Sir George 
Wombwell. 


**See here Sterne’s roadside home. As day expires 
Within that panelled room behold him sit, 
With long churchwarden pipe and scribbled quires, 
Himself scarce smiling at his light-born wit, 
Or, where the tears should flow, and cheek grow pale, 
Turning to shift his wig, or froth his ale.” 











END OF LONG GALLERY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sterne held the vicarage of Coxwold from 1760 until his 
death, being also vicar of Sutton on the Forest, which Archbishop 
Blackburne had conferred upon him in 1738. The church in 
which he ministered is an interesting structure, with a fine 
Perpendicular western tower, and within may be seen some 
notable monuments of the Belasyse family, Earls and Viscounts of 
Fauconberg, of which the earliest is an altar tomb of 1603, with 
effigies of Sir William Belasyse and his wife. Here, then, are 
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the monun.ents of the old owners of 
Newburgh Priory, and in this edifice 
was heard the voice of one whose 
pungent wit has left its mordant mark 
upon English literature. 
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SOME EXPENSIVE BUTTERFLIES. 

HAT is the meaning of the 
extraordinary prices fetched 
at the sale of British Leridop- 
tera at Stevers’s Auction 
Rooms last week ? Is butter- 

fly collecting to become a fashionable fad ? 
The general increase in popular interest in 
Nature and natural history of the last few 
years has undoubtedly raised the standing of 
the entomologist in public estimation, and I 
imagine that dealers mus: find trade a good 
deal brisker than it has been for many years. 
Perhaps butterflies and moths are going to suc- 
ceed postage stamps, and Noctuz and Geometre 
may come to be as negotiable and quotable 
media of exchange as Colonials or Indian 
Native States. There must be some reason Copyright, 
why two pairs oc: Purpie Emperors were sold for 
42 2s., and another series of five (containing two females) brought £2 7s. 6d. ; 
an assorted lot of hair-streaks (brown, purple, and white-letter), thirty-three 
specimens in all, reached £2 7s. ; while, more wonderful still, five Large Blues 
commanded £1, when, at auction, 2s. 6d. would have been a more likely 
price for them. To think that I can remember the day when my brother and 
myseif discovered a new locality for the Large Blue, and went home that 
evening with over 120 specimens in our two collecting boxes! Our youth 
was our excuse for the pitiless devastation. According to last week’s figures 
that day’s catch was worth / 30. 

Ivy As A ‘* BRACER.” 

I have been enquiring of chemists and pharmacopolists of my acqnaint- 
ance lately what the properties of ivy may be, and none of them seems to 
know. The ivy has always had a great reputation as a more or less sacred 
plant in connection with divers deities in different pantheons, and it has 
enjoyed an especially wide r:putation as an antidote to wine for the prevention 
of intoxication. Even in England the old belief is current that if you put 
wine and water into a cup made of ivy-wood, the wine will soak through and 
leave the water pure. The Romans told the same story, and said it was 
because of the ‘‘ antipathy ” of the wine for ivy. The ivy was sacred to 
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Bacchus, for the reason, as various old -authorities tell us, that a few ivy 
berries taken before a drinking bout will counteract the effect of the liquor, 
or an extra cup of wine in which some ivy leaves have been soaked wili clear 
the head from the fumes of any number of preceding cups. . Yet, curiously 
enough, the thing that has just now aroused my curiosity about it is its 
obviously intoxicating effect on insects. 

Diss!PATED MOTHS. 

On any night in this month of November, but by preference on a night 
that is soft and dark and warm, if you go out with a lantern and look at the 
ivy in your garden, you will find the autumn moths—Spadicea, Pistacina, 
Oxyacanthe, Meticulosa, and the other Noctuze of the season—sitting 
boozing on the yellow coronets of blossom. With them are a good many 
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earwigs, and here and there a hover-fly, which was too drunk and drowsy 
when darkness overtook him to go and find a proper sleeping-place. And, 
as entomologists know, the moths are most ridiculously easy to catch. They 
are much drowsier than when feeding on any other blossom that I know— 
blickberry, privet, lime, or ragwort—and drowsier even than when they are 
tippling at the rum and sugar that has been spread for them. Unless a moth 
has only just alighted, so that the fumes have not had time to take effect (if 
fumes is the right word), you can hcld a pill-box or a killing-bottle an inch 
or two below it and knock it off with your finger, when it will drop into the 
receptacle like a bullet or a beetle. Judging from its effect on insects, one is 
tempted to believe that the ancients were mistaken in their notions of the 
relation of ivy to intoxicants, and it would seem as if some preparation of ivy 
ought to be producible which would have value as a narcotic or anesthetic. 
THE COLORATION OF SPIDERS. 

Another subject which the scrutiny of the ivy has recalled to my mind is 
the question of what influences the coloration of the common garden spider 
(Diadema). Being in one of our great museums a month or two ago, the 
head of the entomological department (not that spiders are by ary means 
insec!s) told me that there was no creature of which they received so many 
specimens, either for identification or as curiosi- 
ties, as they did of the common garden spider. 
IIe asked his assistant to bring one that had 
arrived that morning, for me to see. It was a 
huge and bloated-looking thing of a light lemon 
colour; the ordinary shade is, of course, a 
brownish pink—something between rose madder 
and burnt sienna. My ivy is just now har- 
bouring a lot (at this time they are, of course, 
full grown and objectionably large), of so uniform 
and brilliant a tawny colour, and so devoid of 
markings, that I have more than once mistaken 
one at first glance either for a dead leaf or for 
a specimen of O. pistacina (the chestnut moth, 
as it is rightly called) sitting with its wings 
folded. I can remember several Diademas in 
former years (one especially last summer, and 
one of two years ago) which were almost jet 
black, and in every case, I think, the very dark 
specimens have come, not from the bushes in 
open ground, but from inside an out-building. 
It is not a matter of age, because I am speaking 
in each case of full-grown spiders; nor is it 
likeiy to be a matter of accident. Is it that 
they have a capacity of assimilating themselves 
to their surroundings, either for their own pro- 
tection or to escape the observation of the insec’s 
on which they prey? The resemblance of those 
on the ivy to dead leaves (which were very 
abundant on the ivy, having dropped from trees 
overhead) and to the insects which most 
frequent the blossom (themselves undoubtedly 
coloured for protective purposes in imitation of 
dead leaves) seems to suggest it, and still more does it seem probable from 
the darkness of those that cone from the inside cf out-buildings. In this case 
the absence of light ought, by all analogy, to make the creatures lighter in 
colour than the normal. We have most of us noticed that there is a wide 
range of colouring in the species, and the charces are that observation will 
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show it to depend on the individual’s env.ronment. 
WANTED—A WorD. 

In writing which sentence I have been forcibly reminded of a grievous 
want there is in the English language, a want which no writer on natural 
history can fail to feel in almost every page he write. That is the want of a 
word like ‘‘insect,” but which will include other small life—spiders, mites, 
slugs, snails, worms, and whatnot. It is almost impossil:le in writing or talking 
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to avoid sometimes mentioning the insects which are injurious to gardens, and 
specifying slugs as among the worst; or saying that a bird eats insects, and 
then mentioning spiders, perhaps, as the chief article of its diet. It may be 
that after a time we shall all get tired of inventing periphrases—such as 
** small wild life,” the ‘‘small things of a garden,” ‘‘ little creatures,” and the 
like—and shall be content to allow ‘‘ insect ” to be used as it is already used 
by the more ignorant. It would be better, however, if we could get another 
word. The Anglo-Indian uses the Hindustani word jahnwar, and an excellent 
word it is, if only it could be properly acclimatised in English speech. 
CHANGES OF THE SEASON. 

The winter migrants have come this year in large numbers earlier than 

usual, for which the sudden frosts and cold north winds of the second and 
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third weeks of October may be assumed to be responsible. From many 
districts bo‘h redwings and fieldfares were reported well before the middle of 
October, and I saw my first fieldfare (in Cambridgeskire) on the 14th. On 
the other hand, the derarture of our summer guests seems to have been 
uncommonly ragged and irregular, probably owing to the long spell of fair 
weather which continued right up to the frosts already spoken of, and has 
again been resumed since. In another column even goldfinches are reported 
still in flocks in Dorset. In this immediate neighbourhood, the swallows 
and martins were assembling for departure by the beginning of the second 
week of August. As late as October 29th swallows and martins were both 
flying up and down the village street, in spite of the bitter weather of a 
fortnight earlier. aM, 2. AR 
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HERE is one form of competition in the country to 
which no objection can be taken, as thie results coming 
from it are good, and good only. This is an annual 
ploughing match, which varies considerably in its 
character with the district where it takes place. In 

some parts of England it is usual to hold this trial of skill on the 
holding which has been vacated at Lady Day, the object being 
to give the new tenant a good start with his work. It originated 
among the farmers, who, seeing the disadvantage at which a 
neighbour was placed at the beginning of his career, made 
up their minds to lend him a plough and its team for the day, just 
as ina humbler sphere, when a newly-married couple commenced 
housekeeping, it was usual for the gossips and neighbours to as- 
semble and devote 
the day to helping 
them to do sewing 
and make other 
preparations. 
Then it came 
about that prizes 
were offered for 
the neatest and 
best workmen. 
Two generations 
ago, according to 
common know- 
ledge, ploughmen 
and, indeed, all 
sorts and condi- 
tions of rural 
labourers took far 
more pride in their 
work than they do 
to-day. Partly, no 
doubt, this was due 
to the prevalence 
of different condi- 
tions. Winter 
crops were not 
sown in such 
a hurry, and it was 
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than now to retain the produce of the land in the hope of securing 
the best markets. As illustrating thechange that has taken place it 
would be enough to compare the corn-ricks of to-day with those 
which were seen thirty yearsago. At the earlier period the corn was 
carefully brought to the stack-yards, and the ricks were thatched 
neatly and securely to withstand the rains of many winter 
months; but to-day farming, like everything else, is done much 
more in a hurry. The corn-stacks are built up in the fields 
which grow the corn, and loosely and carelessly covered in a 
manner just sufficient to keep them dry until the steam 
thresher comes round. And so it is in every other depart- 
ment where bucolic skill used to be possible. The hedger 
no longer prides himself as he used to do on the neatness 
and closeness 

of his hedges; 

z indeed, they are 

often left ragged 
and uncut far 
longer than is 
necessary. But 
these changes 
ought to have 
affected ploughing 
less than any- 
thing else. It 
is true that the 
quantity to be 
done is_ greatly 
diminishing, 
owing to the 
transformation of 
so much arable 
land into pasture. 
The object 
of the modern 
farmer is to 
save labour and 
expense, so_ that 
out of the 
narrow mar- 
gin of profit 
“COUNTRY LIFE” he may save 
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something for himself, and accordingly he uses his land for pasture that put in an appearance last week. The day did not open 
wherever possible, and withdraws it from cereal cultivation. with much prospect of comfort. At the end of October, the 

Yet the spec- beautilul autumn 
tacle that drew that we have 
so many sight- been going 
seers to Kent : through came to 
on Thursday last a sudden and 
shows that the stormy end, and 
old pride in this on the night 
kind of work has Pee trees before the match 
not yet abated. ' rain fell in 


Close on 120 
ploughs _ entered 
for competition 
at Chimham’s 
Farm, near 
Farningham, 
under the auspices 
of the North 
Kent Agricul- 
tural Association, 
and this consti- 
tutes the largest 
meeting of the 


torrents, so that 
it looked in 
the morning as 
though plough- 
ing would be 
carried on under 
very great diffi- 
culties. How- 
ever, there was 
no exceptional 
storm, nothing 
more, in fact, 
than the usual 





kind held in i ere vicissitudes of 
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Great Britain. late autumn = or 
lt was the pyre TIVO-HORSE IRON PLOUGE. “COUNTRY LIFE”. early winter; 
twenty-eighth and it speaks 
competition of the kind, and it is curious that the number volumes for the success of the association that so many 
of ploughs entered in 1878 was nearly identical with those spectators and competitors were attracted to an outlying 
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farm at a con- 
siderable distance 
from the centres 
of population. The 
work, as a whole, 
was tolerably well 
done, and afforded 
plenty of material 
for thought on 
the part of dis- 
interested on- 
lookers, for the 
old and new ways 
met in striking 
contrasts. 

Most people 
who happen to 
be engaged on 
the land are 
strangely con- 
servative in dis- 
position, and 
many hundreds, 
we might almost 
have said _ thou- 
sands, of years Copyright. 
had elapsed 
before the improvement of the plough was taken in hand. In 
fact, even to-day there may be seen in many parts of the United 
Kingdom ploughs which are very directly modelled upon the 
forked stick, which served our primitive forefathers as a 
ploughing implement. Nothing quite so old-fashioned as this 
appeared at the Kentish competition, but yet there were some 
ploughs that were held in greater favour by our grandfathers 
than by the more enterprising spirits of these generations. One 
does not like to prophesy of time to come, with the Ivel Agri- 
cultural Motor already able to plough, and probably standing on 
the eve of a great development. 

No doubt some of those present remembered the time when 
a very sceptical view was taken of the steam plough’s possibilities, 
and there is as much disposition to look with scepticism on the 
revolution of locomotion by electricity as there was to regard the 
new-fangled steam plough. However that may be, the I vel motor 
stood in very striking contrast to the old Kentish plough. There 
was a pleasing variety also in the character of the men who came 
to compete. Some of them were at that period of middle age 
which approximates to the elderly, while others were quite 
young, a fact which speaks well for the promise of the 
rising generation. We were glad to notice, too, that some of the 
entries were those of farmers themselves. In the good old days the 
farmer was as good at most of the work as any of his men, and 
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better than most: 
and some, at 
least, of the dis- 
tress of the last 
few years is due 
undoubtedly to 
the high style of 
living by tenants, 
and their refusal 
to live in the old 
simple way of 
their forefathers. 
lt is good for 
the master to 
know the work 
as well as_ his 
man, and the 
farmer who can 
hold his own in 
ploughing will 
always be in a 
favourable __posi- 
lion as compared 
with those who 
have to depend 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” on the opinion of 
their people. 

A correspondent who is much interested in Kentish agri- 
culture sends us one or two notes that will probably be interesting 
to our readers. He says that when agriculture is looked upon 
as on the down grade, it is encouraging to witness such an array 
of teams—1og altogether, and all so well horsed. Considering 
the state of the ground, the work was excellent. Four hundred 
cart-horses all in view was a sight that would probably not be 
surpassed in any other part of the United Kingdom. The worth 
of horse-flesh at the ground was estimated at from £12,000 to 
£15,000. The work was not, perhaps, quite at the high level of 
former days, because arable culture is no longer the backbone of 
the kingdom’s income, and farms are not worked with any pride 
now ; but, nevertheless, it was very good, and the show keeps up 
the spirit of emulation as well as a high standard of excellence. 
Our correspondent adds, “‘ I know no better means of contrasting 
good with indifferent work; indeed, itisa valuable object-lesson, im- 
parting valuable instruction, which would not otherwise beacquired 
by the rustic. I have been urging prizes for long service, and this 
year three are given; the united length of service ot the three plough- 
men prize-winners aggregates 88 years—31, 30, and 27 years in 
oneemploy. Mr. John Russell is much in favour of supporting 
this competition. He is the venerable agricultural doyen of the 
Dartford district, and resides in the old mansion of St. John’s, 
at Sutton-at-Hone, which was built by Abraham Hill, the 
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naturalist. He is the sole surviving brother of a large family, 
all noted farmers, who could all hold the plough, and he 
himself, until quite recently, could plough with any man in 
Kent.” 

The pictures shown will help our readers to form an idea of 
the highly-instructive object-lesson which is provided by this 
meeting of the association. Most of them will know that 
ploughs which should be obsclete are still kept in use 
in many parts of the country where one would have expected 
them to be superseded by later inventions. They also know 
that many farmers persist in following a convention handed down 
from their predecessors in the same neighbourhood, regardless 
of the devices which have been found out for the purpose of 
making the art of ploughing more scientific. It will be seen, 
too, that much greater skill is required on the part of the man 
between the shafts than used to be the case. It is not so easy 
to drive three or four horses abreast, or otherwise, as to drive 
two, especially when the conditions of the competition prohibit 
the assistance of a boy to lead, as one will often see in 
ordinary work. No doubt the ploughman is helped by 
the mechanical contrivances adjusted to the plough; but even 
then he requires to be much more of a skilled workinan than 
were those who, in the words of a ploughman-poet, considered 
themselves competent to ‘labour lea.” We would direct 
particular attention to the iron-balance plough as an ingenious 
invention for saving time and labour, and it will be noticed that 
in every case the riding plough has been substituted for the old 
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Of Ettrick and Yarrow it would hardly be possible for 
anyone to write without enthusiasm. They are, as Sir Herbert 
properly says, peopled with memories of the past : 


‘* There’s a far bell ringing, 
And a phantom voice is singing, 
Of renown for ever clinging 
To the great days done.” 


He takes the ballad of the outlaw Murray as his guide, and tells 
how the King forded the river, at Cadonfoot, and his people 
‘“‘saw the derke foreste them before,” and thought it ‘‘awsome 
for to see.” The Ettrick naturally brings up the Ettrick 
Shepherd and the history of his connection with Sir Walter 
Scott. The tower of Oakwood, too, brings in a survey of the 
history of Michael Scott, although Michael Scott, the wizard, 
probably never was at Oakwood. 

For Yarrow, Sir Herbert takes James V. as his guide. 
When he set out to quell the disorder on the marches he rode 
by what still bears the name of the King’s Road, from St. Mary’s 
Loch to Ettrick Water, across Bellenden Moor, and so into 
Teviotdale. Sir Herbert mentions Wordsworth in connection 
with St. Mary’s Loch, though not to quote the famous lines: 


‘*The Swans in sweet St. Mary’s Loch 
Float double swan and shadow,” 


but to give what he calls a ‘deplorable stanza.” Of course, 
all that he quotes from other ballad-lore about this stream pales 
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walking plough. Experience has shown that not only is its 
work done with more precision and with more economy of force, 
but that it is more under control, and is a far more efficient 
implement than that which it has superseded. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


MONG illustrated books it is tolerably certain that the one 
written by Sir Herbert Maxwell, called The Story of 
the Tweed (Nisbet), will hold a very distinguished place. 
The book is conceived on a magnificent scale. In 
form it is a large handsome quarto, and in his illustra- 

tions Mr. D. Y. Cameron has been most successful in rendering 
the poetry of a river which has probably inspired more songs 
and ballads than any other water in the world. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has been equally successful in his treatment of a difficult 
subject. He has the folk-lore and the history of the place at his 
finger’s end; so that from the source of the Tweed, near where 
the marches of Peeblesshire, Lanarkshire, and Dumfriesshire 
meet, to its mouth in Northumberland, there is scarcely a mile 
concerning which he has not something of interest to say. 
We cannot follow him in detail from the source to the 
mouth of the river, but can only glance here and there at his 
comments upon some of the tributaries, beginning with Traquair, 
which inspired the late Principal Shairp to write what was, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of his verses : 
‘* And what saw ye there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did ye hear that was worth your heed ? 
I heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing dow. to the vale o’ Tweed.” 


IRON-BALANCE 
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before the lovely ballad which Sir Herbert Maxwell does not 
quote F 
‘* Late at eve, drinking their wine, 
And ere they paid their lawin’ 
They set a combat them between 
To fight it at the dawin’.” 


Sir Herbert might have much extended what he has to say about 
this famous tributary, as may be gathered from the fact that he 
does not even quote any of Wordsworth’s beautiful verses, or the 
other poetry of which a volume might be, and, if we mistake not, 
has been composed. When we get to Abbotsford, Melrose, and 
Eildon, we have a great deal more of Scott, and of the older 
Wizard, in whom he was so much interested. On the whole 
Sir Herbert Maxwell scarcely does justice to a part of the Tweed 
which excited the enthusiasm of Ruskin and others to an endless 
degree. The beautiful village—we can hardly call it a town—of 
Kelso leads to an historical disquisition which we must pass over 
for the moment. Teviotdale and Borthwick Water, too, call forth 
a great deal of quotation, but not, as we think, from the very 
best sources. The Jed Water has not given rise to such poetry 
as some of the other famous streams of the Tweed, but, still, we 
can scarcely say that the scenery round the upper part of Jed 
Water is of the usual wild pastoral kind. It has a character 
entirely its own. The Kale Water flows into it, and this brings 
in Morebattle. Tne name, Sir Herbert Maxwell explains care- 
fully: ‘* The parison was written Merebotele and Merbotyl in 
the Liber de Melros and Glasgow Register of the twelfth 
century.” ‘* Mere” is, of course, a lake, and ‘battle’’ is 
a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon * botl,” a dwelling; More- 
battle thus means “the dwelling by the lake,” and the 
name used to be most appropriate, because the Kale at one 
time formed a lake there, and then made its way to the Bowmont. 
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The old watercourse is still seen, but about a hundred years 
ago it burst through on the south side, and began to flow 
down to the Teviot. As long as the lake existed on Morebattle 
the black-headed gull used to nest there in large numbers; but 
tradition says that they deserted the locality and settled on the 
well-known pond at Askew’s of Pallinsburn, where they still 
nest ingreat numbers. The Kale, it might have been mentioned 
also, is said to have been the scene of Alan Ramsay’s ‘“ Gentle 
Shepherd,” and they show the spot where the famous washing 
took place to the present day. 

After leaving this district Sir Herbert goes on from 
Kalemouth to Coldstream, three miles below which the 
Tweed receives the river Till, which, we are told, ‘though 
flowing entirely within English soil, has a closer connection 
with Scottish history than. may be claimed for many a 
Northern stream.” Sir Herbert says: ‘*To recoid a_ tenth 
part of the feats of arms wrought in the valleys of these 
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streains—to note one in every score of the churches and castles 
that stand near their banks—would fill a separate volume.” 
Flodden itself might have supplied material for a treatise. The 
Till has, as a tributary, the Bowmont, which might almost be 
described as a Scottish stream, since, though it flows for a part 
of its course through England, it rises at the foot of the hill 
called the Cocklaw. It is well known. to most reading people, 
because at one point it divides Kirk Yetholm from Toun Yetholm. 
Yetholm is, of course, chiefly famous on account of its connection 
with the gipsies, who for a matter of 300 or 400 years lived there. 
Flodden Hill, as a matter of fact, lies at some distance from the 
Bowmont stream, and still further from the Till; the battle 
bearing its name was certainly not fought on it, but on a 
neighbouring mound. 3etween Tillmouth and Berwick-on- 
Tweed the river certainly loses nothing in romantic interest. 
Norham will ever be remembered, if for nothing else, for Sir 
\Valter Scott’s majestic description in ‘‘ Marmion.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BLACK GAME. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of October 21st under this heading appears a letter from 
Gevige Otto Trevelyan, an editorial remark in ‘‘ Wild Country Life ” of the 
week previous, as to b'ack game being ‘‘ destined to vanish from their ancient 
abiding-places,” having induced that gentleman to address you. Had the 
remark in question been made, say, two years ago, it would have carried 
conviction with it; but last season saw a very great improvement north of 
the Tweed, at any rate—I cannot speak with authority as to Northumber- 
land—and this season the change for the better has been phenomenal. I 
have shot for years over Chisholme, and am equally well acquainted with the 
moors of Commonside, Chapelhill, Hoscote, and others lying in the 
Borderland. I have talked the matter over with landlords, tenants, 
shepherds, and men capable of judging: all are of opinion that what 
Mr. Trevelyan aptly describes as ‘‘this noble bird” is now not 
only far more numerous, but I would go the length of saying 
almost a half more numerous, in the vast Liddesdale district— 
always its headquarters—and the moors in and about Teviothead and 
St. Mary’s Loch, than for the last ten, fifteen, or twenty years. Should it 
unfortunately occur that this increase is not maintained, and that a diminution 
in numbers should again set in—for there is no use in shutting our eyes to 
the fact that for thirty or forty years, until quite recently, things have been 
going from bad to worse—is the policy pursued by your correspondent a 


julicious one? Mr. Trevelyan gives details of four days’ shooting on his 
moors, the bag in the aggregate consisting of 142 cocks and 10 hens, and 
counsels others to pursue ‘‘his very reasonable system”; in fact, unless I 
misapprehend him, he seems to be of opinion that the fewer hens you shoot 
the better. I am unable, I admit, to follow him there, for I am confident 
that the result would be very different indeed from what he anticipates. 
Barren hens would be swarming. You cannot outrage Nature in this 
fashion with impunity. You must shoot male and female after their 
kind in fair proportion, to be determined, as seasons differ, by your 
own observation. In pheasant rearing, one cock to from five to seven 
hens is recognised as the proportion calculated to make the _ best 
of your birds. Black game, it may be urged, are wild, pheasants tame; 
but the blackcock is no more able to do justice to an unlimited 
number of heris than the cock pheasant. Old cocks are worse than vermin ; 
they are very combative, fight constantly, and drive from the ground the 
young ones which ought to be mated with the hens, and annex, say, ten or 
filteen of the latter. Of that unfortunate harem probably one half, and 
possibly the whole number, will be barren; the hens sit, but the eggs are 
unfertile. Your correspondent’s forty-five cocks, on September 14th, he 
describes as ‘‘at this date all fine birds.” Young birds he must mean. Now 
the future depends on these birds, and the greatest care should be taken to 
spare a due proportion of them. All old cocks and barren hens should, on 
the contrary, be slaughtered indiscriminately. You cannot shoot too many 
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of either sex. Mr. Trevelyan’s system of shooting is, in my opinion, 
unsound, and will not, I think, commend itself to sportsmen in general. 
After ail, it is scarcely fitting that I should occupy your columns and write 
voluminously on this subject. Ask any experienced man who makes his 
living by poultry rearing how he mates his cocks and hens, and up to what 
age he keeps them, and you will have the key to the situation.—Hrnry 
SMITH, Chisholme, Hawick. 





CHINESE METHODS OF FISHING AND SNARING. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country Lire.’’) 

S1n,—The Chinese method of taking wild duck described in a recent issue 
(September 30th) was in use twenty years ago in Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico, and 
no doubt the practice continues to this Gay. The native covers his head 
with a clay pot having peep-holes, wades into the shallow lake, and makes 
his way to where a flock of duck are feeding. He attracts no attention, and 
snares as many as may be convenient. No bait, floating or otherwise, is 
used ; just what bait will attract a duck is a maiter of curiosity to me and 
others here in the middle West, where we get excellent shooting over decoys. 
A brief description of the English habit of baiting for wild duck will be 
appreciated by—E. II. W., Scottsbluff, Nebraska, U.S.A. 





A LILY OF MADEIRA, 
(To tHE Epiror oF **Country LIre.”] 

S1r,—I am much indebted to you for the illustrations of the charming habit 
of the Belladonna lilies of Madeira—one of the most beautiful sights which 
a lover of flowers can see. I observe that you give the West Indies as their 
country of origin. I am inclined to think that Mr. Blandy is right in 
suggesting the Cape. I have gathered them in great quantities on the 
mountains of the Cape Peninsula, where they spring up in thousands after 
the bush fires. There can be no question as to their being indigenous there, 
where they have many relations, Can they be indigenous in the West Indies 
also ?>—Prercy A. MOLTENO. 


-_-—_—-—- 


A HOUSE-OWNER’S SUGGESTION. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LiFe.”)] 

S1r,—I would like to suggest through the medium of your widely-read 
paper, to some of the first-class estate agents who advertise in it 
the business which might be done in first-class properties if an 
exchange of houses might be accomplished, even with the aid of a cash 
adjustment. Good residential property is difficult to sell at anything4ike._ 
cost price (generally at a great loss), but if some agent would make a 
‘*speciality ” of negotiating exchanges with cash adjustments, I am sure 
business would result, and would undoubtedly be more satisfactory to the 
owners of property than to offer it at auction, with the probable result of 
getting aridiculously low bid, and thus giving the property a black eye. I 
am the owner of a valuable first-class family residence in a fashionable South 
Coast town, about an hour from London, and would be glad to make an 
exchange for a house inland; but there apvears to be no agent who negotiates 
exchanges. If an exchange cannot be made, I shall probably wait years 
before I can get my price. However, this is an idea for some smart estate 
agent to think over. —SIMPLICIMUS. 


HYBRID EGGS AND AVINE COLORATION, 
(To THE Epiror oF **CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

Si.,—In Country Lire of September 2nd appeared a most interesting 
letter, under the first of the above headings, from Mr. Alexander Meek, in 
reference to a previous communication of mine, and for the information 
therein contained I am sure all your readers must be grateful to him, The 
subject is a most fascinating one, and there are many who have not had 
access to the papers by Herr von Nathusius and Drs. Rudolf Blasius and 
Gadow, to whom some of the statements must come asa sort of revelation. I 
was already aware of the eggs in Mr. Mark Pybus’ collection, laid by th: 

lack Spanish hen, and have no wish whatever to cast any doubt upon the 
correctness of the assumption that their peculiar colouring is due to inter- 
course with a male black grouse, but in a matter of such unusual importance 
it behoves us to move with exceptional caution; and, as is well known, the 
eggs of domestic poultry are very apt to show abnormal coloration at times. 
I have seen many such varieties, some of them almost black, others spotted 
with black or brown, and recollect séme which so closely resembled turkey’s 
eggs that they might very well have been described as approaching those of 
black grouse in colour and markings; but in none of these was any cross 
influence suspected. The eggs of tame ducks also are liable to vary in much 
thesame manner. To the slight variation in the brown tint of eggs laid by 
one variety or fowl, when mated with a cock of another variety, I think tou 
much importance ought not to be attached. Even in the case of crosses with 
bullfinch, greenfinch, and canary, it hasto be remembered that the difference 
between typical eggs of all three species is after all little more than one of 
gradation. That the eggs of the canary mated with the greenfinch shoul | 
have been influenced in colour, although unfertilised, is very remarkable, an| 
suggestive of many trains of thought. Amongst others one begins to wonder 
why what may be called an ‘‘unmated egg,” laid by some /ovz dcrd in a cage, 
should be as perfectly coloured as one laid by the same bird when she had 
found a mate! Perhaps, in truth, it may not be so? In the case of the 
bullfinch-canary cross it is a thousand pities that the young, afterwards 
hatched by the canary, as the result of a subsequent pairing with one of her 
own species, were not taken more care of. Had they been reared, and show. 
any real tendency to throw back to the original cross, how interesting they 
would have been to Professor Cossar Ewart in his studies of telegony! For 
so far, I believe, he has entirely failed to obtain any satisfactory evidence of 
such a tendency to reversion. One of the most remarkable things in con- 
nection with eggs, and Herr von Nathusius’ investigations, has always appeareJ 
to the writer to be the assertion that tne microscope discovers specific distinc. 
tions between the eggs of two birds like the carrion and hooded crows, whi: 4 
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sre so nearly related as to have keen regarded by many of our Lest orni- 
thologists as nothing more than local races of one dimorphic species, and 
which, except as regards colour, and to some extent habit, seem to present 
no specific distinction in their perfect stages; and not only so, but it is even 
said that eggs resulting from the inter-breeding of the two forms can be 
distinguished under the microscope from those of either of the pure races. In 
reference to Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s suggestive letter, in your issue of 
October 21st, under the second heading, I would remind him that he has 
epparently overlooked the fact that in the greater spotted woodpecker, and 
some of the allied species, while the young of both sexes have the crown of the 
head more or less red, there is zoe of that colour present in the head of the 
adult female. With regard to the difference in the plumage of the head 
between the so-called parrot and common crossbills, the females and young of 
both species—or races—vary from greenish brown, through green, to yellow, 
and, except in size, I was not aware that any distinction between the two 
forms could be traced. And in size—even in the specimens killed in this 
country—the variation is so great, and so graduated, that it seems impossible 
to draw any hard-and-fast line between them.—LiCHEN GREY. 


SHOOTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
(To rHE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1R,—I have found it very interesting, when reading the excellent and 
beautifully illustrated articles on grouse and partridge driving that have 
appeared from time to time in CouNTRY LIFE, to lay a straight-edge along 
the gun barrels of the ‘* shooters ” who are in the act of firing, and find out 
by this means the bird at which they are aiming, and how much forward 
allowance they make. As all the gentlemen figuring in these pictures are 
good shots, I think this method, although it has several limitations, may have 
some educative value for those of us who are not so expert. It is the rarest 
thing to find a really good shot who can give any very definite idea of how 
much he ‘‘ holds ahead” ; in most cases he does not know himself—it is so much 
a matter of instinct. It will probably be said that we have no means of 
knowing how fast the birds are coming over or how far out, but I think that 
the photographs themselves give one, at least, some sort of an idea on both 
these points. There are four illustrations in the text of Mr. Cornish’s very 
interesting article in your last issue (November 4th), on the Stetchworth 
shooting, and one further on in the same number (page xl.), to which this 
rough-and-ready method may be applied. It would be interesting to hear 
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whether any of your other readers have thought of doing this. —H. G. W. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE SEA, 
(To tHE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—I am a young man of twenty-nine years of age. Fcr seventeen years 
I have been unable to walk, having been paralysed from my waist down, 
through an injured spine sustained by a fall downstairs when a boy of twelve. 
I have read a great deal, but saw little of the world until a few weeks ago my 
{riends contributed my expenses for a fortnight’s stay at Barmouth. - It was a big 
undertaking, as I had to take my bed. I travelled in my bed-carriage, and 
as that was my only mode of locomotion, my experiences of the place are 
limited. In writing to some of my friends I gave them my first impressions 
of the sea, and one of them—a lady—suggested that I should type a few of 
them out and send them to Country LIFE. 

For many long years I lay a prisoner in a small room in a smoky 
town of the Black Country reading, writing, studying, striving to bear the 
burden of life with fortitude, for, though affliction fettered my body, my 
mind was free to rise on the broad wings of imagination far above narrow 
walls and low roofs into the world of Nature, the wonders of which I had 
hitherto only dreamed. Tnen, one day my prison doors opened for a brief 
space, and I was privileged to go forth. It was at Barmouth, on the Welsh 
Coast, that the dream of my life was realised, and, for the first time, I saw 
the sea. My first impression was of its vastness I had never seen the 
horizon unbroken by houses and smoking stacks. I knew not which way to 
look first, but the mental training of years came to my aid with the suzgestion 
—look straight in front and wait. It was nearly midday. The sun was 
shining on the water; the tide was flowing out, the sea was calm, and 
stretched before me a sheet of rippling, dazzling light. There is no other 
light like the wonderful living light of a sunlit sea. From the railway train 
I saw the sunlight gleaming over a breeze-swept field of wheat. That was 
wonderful ; but this sunlit sea surpassed it. Myriads of wavelets caught the 
rays and split them up into countless scintillations. The glory and beauty of 
the light filled my soul with wonder ani content, and I felt that the half had 
never been told. Looking from the sea to the sky I saw the fantastic clouds 
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of which I had read but never seen; against them rose the ‘‘ everlasting 
hills,” clothed with their garment of dark green verdure. Far in the distance 
lowered the grim summit of Cader Idris, a stern, rough-hewn manifestation 
of Universal Force. As my gaze wandered hither and thither I saw with 
wondering eyes that the scene was a living picture, displaying incessantly 
new phases of life. Here was a showing forth of the divine principle that 
permeates the universe—a majestic expression of the immanent God !—and I, 
for years a worshipper in spirit, now, for the first time, adored at Nature’s 
shrine. Something within was in tune with that which was without, ard I 
rzcognised myself a child of Nature. I need no other church than this 
inverted dome of sky, no other sermons than those of the sea, the hills, and 
the breeze. -The evening drew on. The moving waters grew strangely 
solemn, and crept ever nearer to the shore; a few sails, flashing now in the 
light, now lost in the shade, glided shorewards; here and there a white- 
winged gull swept low over the inflowing tide; sand-martins rose from the 
sea and whecled in screaming flocks high in the rays of the setting sun; then, 
weird and wondrous, great clouds piled above the horizon moved, and, with 
an ordered stealthiness, veiled the hillsides. Occasionally the veil would be 
jrawn aside, revealing the summits of the hills outlined against rifts of blue, 
only to be lost again in the falling mist. Here was mystery, weird beauty, 
and strangeness of life that made me sigh. The sun sank slowly down the 
sky ; small clouds soared upwards like disturbed birds, their fleecy under-sides 
Uuged with pink in the me!lowing beams of light. What a painter is the 
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sun! The beautiful globe disappeared in a spreading glow of red and gold 
‘behind a wall of blue-black cloud. The dull grey sea came in with a low, 
sullen roar. Advance and retreat, but always more advance than retreat. 
Then came the evening wind, the breathing of the world, and life was in its 
breath. Twilight fell softly over the waves. Here was another effect of 
light, unique in its solitude and mystic beauty; a light not of day mingled 
with a gloom not of night. It spread slowly over sea and land, softening all 
hard outlines with its vague shadow. Sky and sea darken; the last rays of 
the setting sun fade to the tenderest hues; twilight passes away, and the 
night fails. The sea, growing in volume, beats louder on the shore; a few 
stars sparkle in the dome above, and behold! the mystery of Night is at 
hand. Words cannot convey the realisation of the vastness of it, cannot 
portray the strength and grandeur of it, cannot show the restless energy of it, 
nor give a true idea of its intense expression of fulness of Universal Life. 
‘** Break, break, break! on thy cold, grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me !”—JOSEPH TAYLOR. 
THE APPLE AND THE EGG. 
{To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of a curious natural object which you may 
think worthy of reproduction. The bird’s nest, a linnet’s or goldfinch’s, 
was built in an apple tree on top of the apple. As the apple grew it forced 
itself into the bottom of the nest, and presumably addled the egg, which 
became firmly attached, and cannot be removed without fracture. The 
photograph is from the studio of Mr. Harold Baker of Birmingham.—W. S. 
PRITCHETT, Worcestershire. 





THE BEST OF FRIENDS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ! 
Sir,—I send you two photographs of a tame badger, Tommy, and some 
terriers, as I think they may interest some of your readers. Tommy and five 
terriers live in the kennel together and sleep side by side. Tommy is now 
about twenty-two months old. I took him when he was about two months 
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old. He was brought up on a feeding-bottle 
for some time. The terriers he is with are con- 
tinually used by me for badger-digging, and are 
the gamest of the game, but they and Tommy 
are great friends. Tommy will kill rats well, 
and only gives them one bite. It is very funny 
to see him nibbling the dogs all over, catching 
fleas. —E. W. PHILLIPs, Taunton. 





MAKING A BOWLING-GREEN. 

(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In your excellent periodical of October 
2Ist, in your advice to a correspondent who 
wished to make a bowling-green, you men- 
tioned that it must be absolutely level. Now 
I ‘know several bowlers who will support you 
in that statement; but, in my opinion, an 
undulating lawn is much more sporting, and 
gives greater variety to the game. If you have 
ever been to Lewes, you will probably have seen 
the castle. Well, adjoining that is one of the 
oldest bowling-greens in England, the present 
club having records of 200 or 300 years’ play, 
and that green is very undulating, but, of 
course, beautiful turf, and very even, that is to 
say, not lumpy. Every miniature hillock and 
hollow has a name, usually that of an old or 
present-time bowler.—A. B, OWLER. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—There is in the country a revival of 
the oldest of English games, bowling, and it is no doubt the best for 
recreation and exercise for all, especially older men. In reply to your 
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correspondent as to making a green, it need not be flat. The best greens are 
‘* crowned,” high in the centre, and sloping about 18in. or 2oin, to the sides, 
and should have a “‘ bias,” like the bowls have, 
which helps the graceful curve of the bowls at 
the finish. Any skilful gardener could lay a 
green, but he should be told how to lay it by a 
skilled bowler. You have my address, and I 
shall be glad to give information, having been 
about forty years a bowler. There can be no 
nicer interchange between country gentlemen 
than to meet on each other’s greens.—OLD 
HALLAMSHIRE. 


A PLAGUE OF ROOKS, 

(To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—My partridge-shooting (in Scotland) has 
to a great extent been ruined this season by 
the depredations of the rooks, which, owing to 
the drought, were especially mischievous in 
early July, and devoured large numbers ot 
newly-hatched partridges. There is not a 
single rooks’ nest on the shooting (18,000 
acres or more), but all the rooks in the country 
roast in a large wood near the house throughout 
the winter, to the number of many thousands. 
Can you or any of your correspondents suggest 
a method of dealing wholesale destruction 
amongst them while they are quartered on us? 
Shooting a few makes no impression, and they 
do not feed near the before-mentioned wood ; 
they come in when it is almost dark, and leave 
at earliest dawn.—F. H. 
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